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ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington._Third and Concluding 
of Celebrated Persons who have died since 1890, and a Supple- 
mentary Collection of others before that date, is now open Daily. 


dmission Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
Tuesdays, Tw 


on 
Saturdays, One Shilling each Person niin 
Sixpence. 
Open from 10 4 «. till 7r.«. Catalogues Is. aad 1s. 6d. 


In 2 vols.*8vo, with 2 Portraits engraved on Steel, 
5 Woodcuts, and 8 Illustrations in Chromolithography, 
price 42s. cloth, 


MEMOIR OF BARON BUNSEN, late 

Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
of the King of Prussia at the British Court. Extracted 
from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness Bunsen. 


*It is very long since any memoir of interest to be 
compared with this has been brought before English 
readers. Contemporary Review. 


‘There is not a page of it which is not worthy of 
Bunxsex, not a sentence which even for its own sake we 
should desire to see erased.’ Spectator. 


* These volumes are the record ofone of the purest and 
noblest lives that haye been lived. It is impossible to 
read them without the best aspirations of one’s nature 
being quickened and kindled by the life which they 
describe.’ Nonconformist. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


POEMS ON LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


THE SILVER STORE collected from Me- 

dieval Christian and Jewish Mines. By the Rev. 
Sanine BarixG-GouLp, M.A., Author of ‘ Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages,’ 


* Both an attractive and Sectrus- the myths of the Middle Ages such 
tive volume, as throwing light on |as were best adapted for poetical 
medimval modes of thought...... purposes, and these he has ren- 
Sreat deal of amusing dered into verse. Baatxo- 
and pleasant — ovtp's verse is marked by not a 

Sa: fordag Review. | little grace and elegance, and the 
* The Author has availed himself | thorouslness with which he enters 
of his rare acquaintance with le- | into the spirit of the quaint old 
lore to select from the | legends is everywhere reflected in 
more curious and interesting of | his pages.'—Jmperial Review. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


STATE PAPERS CONCERNING the IRISH 
CHURCH in the time of QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
Edited, from Autographs in Her Majesty’s Public Re- 
cord Office and the British Museum, by W. Maziere 
Brapy, D.D. 
» London : LONGMANS, GREEN, end CO. Paternoster Row. 
414 S. No. 20. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
frit ANNUAL EX is NOW OPEN, from nine 
till dusk. Admittance 1s.—Suffolk Street, Pall Mali East. 
DES’ BIBLIOGRAPHERS’ MANUAL.— 
BELL & DALDY are about to print a limited num- 
they would be glad of any Additions and Corrections, or S: 
for increasing its utility. 


RTISTS (in y_ Royal Charter). The FORTY- 
T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
ber of Copies “-r this Valuable Work on Large Paper demy 8vo, and 
uggestions, 
London: BELL & DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Ina few Days, royal gro, with 225 Illustrations (Coloured Lithographs 
and Woodcuts), 2\s.,a New Edition of 


THE HEAVENS: 
AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF POPULAR ASTRONOMY 
By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


Tae. TIMES REVIEW, the Cheapest High-class 

Review in the World. Every Thursday price One Penny. Also, 
THE CORONET, a Quarterly Magazine of Aristocratic Literature, 
price ls. 6d. Published by the Periodical Publishing pompany. B, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, by whom W ee Monthly. and Quar. 
terly Periodicals are printed, published, and advertisea in the most 
efficient manner, greatly under the usual charges. 


] ANDY BOOK of RULES and TABLES for 
verifying DATES of HISTORICAL EVENTS, and of PUBLIC 


and PRIVA ENTS: giving Tables of Regnal Years 
with Dates trom the Conquest, 1066 to 1866. 
By JOHN J. BOND eeper of the Public Records. Crown 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. 
MESSRS. BELL & DALDY, 45 & 46, York Street, Covent Garden. 


HAKESPEARE : the Chandos Portrait. —A 
FEW COPIES of this ‘celebrated Portrait, engraved by Cousins 

for the Shakespeare Society, are left. Prints, 2is.; 2 Proofs only 

(signed by Payne Collier), 31. 10s. destroyed. — Apply to 
. FINGTON, 163, Piccadilly, W 


HE ORIGINAL FOLIO SHAKSPEARE of 1623 
. Four Plays are wanting, and Nine others imperfect.— 

-» care of Messns. Liumaxn & Booksellers 
73, Norfotk Terrace. 


ABYLONIAN CYLINDERS.—Several genuine 
Babylonian Cylinders for Sale, prices 10s. and ll. each. Also,a 
few good Antique Gems. 


W. LINCOLN, 9 New Oxford Street, London. 


To BOOKBUY ERS. — A CaTaLoaue of Books, 
Ancient and Modern, collected from Private Libraries, and not 
commonly found on Sale, sent for one stamp. 


HENRY SUGG, 32, Henrietta Street, Covent at Garden, London. 


| OOKS BOUGHT. — Tomas Beet buys 

LIBRARIES of OLD and NEW BOOKS, also small Collections, 
and gives their full Value. 
avoided. This is of the .¥~ consequence to Executors and of 


trust to dispose ot._apply to THOMAS BEET 
WELL. 15, Con duit Street, Bond London, W. 
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THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
STANDARD EDITION, 
The Set complete, price 61. 12s. 
WYCHERLEY, CONG BEVE, VANBRUGH, and 


With Biograp! and Critical Notices by 
i HUNT, and Portrait Visnette. Royal cloth, 16s. 


BEN JONSON. With a Memoir by Wii114M 
GIFFORD, and Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With Introduc- 
toe by GEORGE D DARLEY, and Portraits and Vignettes. 2 vols. 


ms KESPEARE’S WORKS. Edited by 1 THomas 
CAMPBELL. With Life, Portrait, Vignette, and 16 Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


JOHN WEBSTER. With Life and Notes by the 
REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

MARLOWE. With a Memoir and Notes by the 
REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


GREENE and PEELE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Edited by the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE OLD POETS. 


STANDARD EDITION. 
The Set complete, 2U. 2s. 


SPENSER. With Selected Notes, Lit by the the Rav. 
H. J. TODD, M.A. Portrait, Vignette, and 
Hoyel 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CHAUCER. With Notes and Glossary Trawusrs, 
and Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DRYDEN. 
JOHN WARTON 


POPE ; 
Life by H. F. CARY, A.M., and 
cloth, 10s. 


THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


With Notes by the Revs. Josern and 
, and Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, 


including the Translations. With Notes, 
Vignette. Royal 8vo, 


yor™ AND QUERIES ON CHINA AND 
JAPAN. 


No. 1, Vou. IL, is now ready. _ 
PRICE, $6.00 or £1 5s. 0s. PER ANNUM. 
Hongkong : C. A. SAINT. 
London Agent: F. ALGAR, 11, Clement's Lane. 
@@ Early orders for back numbers of this popular perio- 
dical are requested, as the edition is pel exhausted. 


T°. BOOKBUYERS.—Now ready, t free for 

two stamps, NATTALI & BOND'S CATALOG UE for 1868, com- 

oy and Travels. ura ry, Greek and 

Fine Arts, Architecture, and the Belles-Lettres the 


NATTALI & BOND, 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W. Cc. 


In the press, and Will bo poten the 100th thousand 


ORISONIANA; or, Family Adviser of the 
British College ti.., » JAMES MORISON, the Hygeist. 
rising Origin of Life rue Cause of Diseases explsined, 

forming a complete manual individuals and fami.ies everything, 
that regards p peerving them in health and curing their diseases. The 
whole tried and ue by the members of the Bri College of Health 
the last fort y years 

be bed at the British College R 

al otto Agents for sale orison's Vegetable 
are Medicines throughout the world. 


Mar 16, 68 


On MONDAY, Max 18th, No. XI. for JUNE, of 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


An Illustrated Monthly, 
Price One Shilling, 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


Contents: 

The Rock Ahead. me Edmund Yates (with an Illustration). Book 
Chap. mr. A Mine is laid. 1v. Perplexity.Aunt Anastatia i 
the Portraits._En Doria ‘with an Illustration). — Old Maids 
House of Cards: a Novel. . Chap. vu. Another 
yns. Crowned with Success.—The River (with an Illustration).— 


By W. H. Rassell, LL.D. Chap. 
xivit. The Promised Land at Last. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID GARRICK. From 


inal ond numerous Published and Unpublished 
Sources. BE FITZGERALD, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, with 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 
JUSTIN MCCARTHY, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST 
LYNNE,” ETC. 


THE RED COURT FARM: a New Novel. 
By.MBS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “East Lynne.” 


MR. EDMUND YATES'S POPULAR NOVEL. 

THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 
EDMUND YATES, Author of “Black Sheep,” “ Kissing 
Rod,” &c. 3 vols. 

NEW NOVEL, sr ras AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free 
og 4 the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and Gown,” 


NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL. BY W. H. RUSSELL. 
Ssconp Eprrion. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOCTOR BRADY. 


SORROW ON THE SEA: a New Novel. By 
LADY WOOD, Author of“ Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. A Novel. 
RUSSELL GRAY, Author of “ Never—for Ever.’ 


THE DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mas. Pexpex Cuvtrr), Author of “ Called 
to Account,” &c. 3 vols. 


By 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d, 
Free by Post Four Stamps, 
Explaining the of and self-adhesive 


Dentistry 
without springs, 
At umes usual charges. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
Brighton : 38, North Street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1868. 


CONTENTS.—N? 20. 
ES :— Mrs. Midnight’s Animal Comedians, 453 — “ Em- 

a ” and “Imbost,” 454 — Inedi Pieces, 455 — Sir 
Walter Scott on “ Jock o’ Milk,” 456 — Earliest Quotation 
from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ” — “ Gulliver's Travels ” — 
Proverbs — Incarnardine : Cardinalize — Sir James Croft 
— Ring Inscription, 456. 

QUERIES: — Sir William Roger, Knight, “ Privy Councel- 
lor to James III.,’’ 458— Ancient Altar— Anonymous — 
Arria’s Saying : “ Pete, non dolet” —- Epitaph from Broome 
Churchyard — Bulkley’s “Words of Anthems” — Rev. 
Henry Christmas— Church Establishments — Church of 
the Jacobins— Rev. William Coles— Episco Church, 
Scotland: Non-juring Churches in England — Gelasian 
Sacr tary — “ Habit in_sicco” — Irish Saints — 
Massillon —Wenine — General Melgarejo — Mrs. Margaret 

Oswald, &c., 458. 

WITH AWN :— Siege of le House — 
Tennyson’s Lines to Christopher North — Catalogue of the 

Letherhead Library — Extentes, or Royal Rent-Rolls of 

Jersey, 461. 

REPLIES :— Douglas Rings and Douglas Heart, 462 — An- 
cient Drinking Glasses, “To 463 — Alton, 
Hampshire, 444 — The Drama at Hereford: Dramatic 
Costumes, 1b.—St. Peter’s Chair, 465 —A Curious Discove 
—Medals of the Pretender—Agave Dasylirioides : “ Pulque” 
— Steeple Climbers — Old Song: “ Feather Beds are Soft” 
— Abbey of Kilkhampton — Cane v. Birch — Bummers — 
Modern Invention of the Sanskrit Alphabet — Shot for 
broken-winded Horses — Knur and Spell — Articles of the 
Chureh — St. Piran: Pershore, &c., 466. 

Notes on Books, &c. 


ates. 
MRS. MIDNIGHT’S ANIMAL COMEDIANS, 


Under this heading, Feb. 24, in the Book of 
Days, a description is given of an entertainment 
that “regaled the town with a new pleasure in 
1753, under the above appellation.” The per- 
formers were dogs and monkeys, “a representa- 
tion,” says the writer, “of the stage as it appeared 
from the pit is reproduced from a contemporary 
print.” ~This print on the one side depicts a ballet 
of dogs and monkeys, on the other a town be- 
sieged by dogs and defended by monkeys. The 
article concludes thus : — 

“Tradition intimates to us that Mrs. Midnight’s Animal 
Comedians were, for a season, in great favour in London; 
yet, strange to say, there is no notice of them in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, or any other chronicle of the time which 
we have been enabled to consult.” 

It happens that I have in my possession a 
— that does mention this performance, and 

give such short extracts as will furnish a clue 
ae alluded to, or the cor- 

spondents o t -” to ue the inqui 
if worth their while. 

My pamphlet opens thus : — 

« Upon reading the Inspector of Nov* 30 and Dee. 1, 
concerning the new Company of Animal Players, at the 
litile Theatre, in the Hay-market, my curiosity, I own, 
was so strongly excited by the account there given of 
them, that I was resolved to take the first opportunity of 
seeing and judging for myself in a matter of so much 
importance; a matter of so much importance, I call it, 


as the determination of a question that has from all an- 
tiquity divided the greatest Philosophers and Divines (I 
mean that concerning the Rationality of Brutes) seemed 
to me to depend in a great measure upon the truth of 
what the grave Inspector had advanced.” 

Again : — 

“The Inspector-General of Great Britain, in his paper 
of the 30th, declared that ‘ the Animal Company he so much 
admired consisted of 22 French dogs, 11 Martinico Mon- 
keys, and 6 German hares.’—Now, as I have not heard of 
one person who has as a seen the German hares he 
speaks of, is it not natural to suppose that the little de- 
mons that animated them have all taken possession of 


our Inspector?” 


Now, without further reference to the brochure, 
which has lost all its interest to the present reader, 
I will only offer a few remarks elucidatory of the 
person introduced, which may lead inquirers into 
the proper track. 

The inspector was a diurnal publication, of how 
long continuance I know not, earried on by the 
notorious Dr. or otherwise Sir John Hill, a man of 
versatile humour and talents, like his contemporary 
and namesake Aaron Hill, also a great projector, 
and usually an unsuccessful one; but he was in- 
famous for his scurril temper, which he indulged 
in so reckless and unprincipled a way as to have 
brought upon himself public castigation.* Is it too 
much to suppose that this enterprise was another 
speculation of this restless, though in some things 
able man, and that the Inspector was his organ to 
puff off his own entertainment? The writer of 
the notice in Chambers gives no name to the 
theatre, nor to the aneous print from 
which he copies his information: nor does he give 
his foundation for the tradition of its success; 
indeed, it seems to me that the hand-bill, if it be 
no more, is the only authority from which he 
draws, unless it be the Inspector itself. In this 
pamphlet we have the well-known little Hay- 
market theatre, the number of animals, and the 
introduction of six hares not in the print. Its 
being an attempt of Hill’s is the more likely, as 
he had tried the stage and failed. See the smart 
epigram upon him by Garrick : — 

“For physic and farces his rival there scarce is; 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is.” 

The whole tract is a satire upon the unscrupulous 
doctor adopting the ingenious system of the Jesuit 
Bougeant concerning brutes, that they were ani- 
mated by the souls of repentant fallen angels; 
which, though a playful fancy, cost him some 
years of imprisonment, and gave occasion to some 
grave answers. Perhaps an Inspector may turn 


* There is an excellent biographical account of Sir 
John Hill in the second volume of Chambers’s Book of 
Days, pp. 601-604; and a notice of his diurnal publica- 
tion, called The Inspector, in Dr. Drake’s Essays on the 
Rambler, &c. ii. 238, which commenced in the London 
Daily Advertiser in March, 1751, and continued regularly 


| every morning for about two years.—Ep. } 
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up from the collections of curious and recondite 

correspondents, or some reference in letters of the 

period. J. A. G. 
Carisbrooke. 


P. S.—I had nearly forgotten to give the title- 


“ An Essay on the Rationality of Brutes, with a philo- 
sophical comparison between Dr. Codgill, Inspector- 

meral of Toun-Island, and Mango, the great Monkey, 

irector-general of the Pantomime Performers in the 
Haymarket. London: (no date) Printed for J. Bouquet, 
in Paternoster-Row, and sold at the Pamphlet shops : 

“ Men laugh at Apes, they Men contemn : 
For what are we, but Apes to them ?” 
Gay, Fable of the Monkeys. 


[This pamphlet is attributed to David Henry, co-editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine.—Eb. } 


“EMBOSED” AND “IMBOST.” 


Mr. Morris, in the glossary to his new Aldine 
edition of Chaucer, explains — 

“ Embosed, v. sheltered in a wood.” 
In this he follows Tyrwhitt, who (spelling “ en- 
bosed ”’ instead of “ embosed ”) gives — 

“ Enbosed, part. p. Fr. Embosqué. Sheltered in a wood.” 


The word occurs, so far as I know, once only in 
Chaucer—viz. in “the Boke of the Duchesse ” 

. 353). I quote the passage from the recent 
Idine edition : — 
“ And I herde goynge, bothe uppe and doune, 

Men, hors, houndes, and other thynge, 

And alle men speke of huntynge, 

How they wolde slee the hert with strengthe, 

And how the hert had upon lengthe 

So much embosed, Y not now what.” 


Now, Mr. Halliwell, of the word enboise, writes 
thus : — 


“ Enboise. See embossed, This appears to be the same 
word as enbose, which occurs in Chaucer, and is wrongly 
explained by Tyrwhitt.” 

He appends a quotation, which I omit as being 
by no means clearly understandable without its 
context. 

My query is, are not the two words embosed (or 
enbosed) and imbost (or embossed) distinct from 
each other? I prefer to spell the latter word 
imbost, since it is so spelt four times out of seven 
in the first folio Shakespeare; and it is to the 
Shakespearian use of it that I refer. 

It is clear that embosed and imbost are both 
sometimes terms of venery. It is equally clear 
that imbost is not always so. 

In As You Like It, Act II. Se. 7, 1. 67 — 

* And all th’ imbossed sores and headed euils,” 
and in King Lear, Act II. Se. 4, 1. 221 — 
“ A plague sore, or imbossed carbuncle 
In my corrupted blood,” 
there is no reference to —— 

In the following passages the technical hunting 

use of the word is 


“ Brach Meriman, the poore curre is imbost.” 
Taming of the Shrew, Induction, 1. 15. 
Oh hee’s more mad 

Then Telamon for his Shield, the Boare of Thessaly 

Was neuer so imbost.” 

Anthony and Cleopatra, Act IV. Se. 13, 1. 3. 

“ Bertram. Why do you thinke he will make no deede 
at — this that so seriouslie hee dooes addresse himselfe 
vnto 

“ Captain E. None in the world, but returne with an 
inuention, and clap vpon you two or three probable lies : 
but we haue almost imbost him, you shall see his fall to 
night ; for indeede he is not for your Lordshippes respect, 

“ Captain G. Weele make you some sport with the 
i ere we case him,” &c.— All's Well, &c, Act LIL. Se. 6, 

89. 

In the next quotation the hunting allusion is 
less clear (though the word rascall, which means a 
lean deer, points it), and in the one that follows 
very doubtful indeed : — 

“ Prince. . «++ But, sirra: There’s no roome for Faith, 
Truth, nor Honesty, in this bosome of thine: it is all fill’d 
vppe with Guttes and Midriffe..... . Why thou horson 
impudent imbost Rascall,” &c.—First Part of Henry IV. 
Act III. Se, 3, 1. 149, 

“Timon hath made his euerlasting Mansion 
Vpon the Beached Verge of the salt Flood, 
Who once a day with his embossed Froths 
The turbulent Surge shall couer.” 

Timon, Act V. Se. 1, 1. 215. 

I ask again, what is the precise meaning of the 
term of venery imbost, as used by Shakespeare ? 
The usual explanation is “foaming at the mouth” ; 
and that this is a meaning of the term elsewhere 
is clear. Wright gives the following quotation 
under “ Embossed ” : — 

“ When the hart is foamy at the mouth, we say, that 
he is emboss’d.”— Turberville on Hunt , p. 242. 


Again, in the Variorum Shakespeare, under the 
Taming of the Shrew passage, the following quo- 
tation is given from Lyly’s Mydas : — 

“ Petulus, There was a boy lasht on the single, because 
when he was imbost, hee tooke soyle. 

Minutius, What's that ? 

“ Petulus, Why, a boy was beaten on the taile with a 
leathern thong, because when hee fomde at the mouth 
= cunning, bes went into the water.”— Mydas, Act IV. 

But in not one of the above quotations from 
Shakespeare is “ foaming at the mouth ” a neces- 
sary meaning of the word, and in some of them it 
is scarcely admissible. 

Imbost is clearly used of an animal* hunted to 
extremity ; but it seems to refer, not specially to 
any one sign of fatigue, but rather to exhaustion 

nerally. The Timon passage points to “foam- 
ing at the mouth;” the Henry IV. passage to 
“ shortness of wind; ”’ the carbuncle metaphors to 
“swelling ;” and the use of the word in All's 
Well that Ends Well seems more general, equal- 
ling “ we have almost run him down.” 

‘o return to the Chaucerian embosed. It does 
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not seem to me the "same word as imbost, and I | 


think that Tyrwhitt and Morris are right. 

Bailey has — 

“To emboss a deer (of imboscare, Ital.; or embosquer, 
F. of bois, F. a wood) to chace her into a thicket ; ” 


and Cotgrave has — 
« S’embosquer. To shrowd himself in a wood ; to get a 
wood on his back, to take into a wood.” 
Joun Anpis, Jun. 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


INEDITED PIECES.—No. III. 
MAISTER BENET’S CRISTEMASSE GAME, 

This is another of the hitherto unprinted come 
catalogued by Ritson, who assumes that Maister 
Benet was the Benedict Burgh who completed 
Lydgate’s translation of the Secreta Secretorum, 
and gives the following account of him (Bibliog. 
Poet., 49-50) : — 

“ Boron, Benepict (or Bennet), canon of St. Ste- 
ety Westminster, translated out of Latin the book of 

istichs or precepts called Cato magnus, which, as master 
Caxton observes, full craftily he made, ‘in balade ryal, 
for the erudicion of my lord Bousher, sone and heyr at 
that tyme to my lorde the erle of Estsex.’ He was rector 
of Sandon, in Essex, in 1440; archdeacon of Colchester 
ig 1465, prebendary of St. Pauls in 1472, and dyed in 
1483. M, Caxton, prefering his own prose to ‘ mayster 
Benets’ poetry, translated the above work from the 
French, and printed it in the last of those years. ‘A 
Cristemasse game made by maister Benet, howe god 
almyghty seyde to his apostelys, and echen of them were 
baptiste, and none knew of other,’ is in the Harley MS. 
7333 [in Shirley’s handwriting, and is here printed]: 
* Sanctus Petrus. Petri, Petri, prynce of aposteles all’ ; 
‘ Arysto[t}les A B C made be mayster Benet’; ‘A to 
amerous to aunterous’ (MSS. Har. 1706 [printed in 
The Babees Book, &c., E. E. Text Soc., 1868, p. 912, two 
copies from two other MSS.]). He likewise continued 
and a the Regimen principum, or Secretum secre- 
torum, of John Lydgate, left imperfect by his death.” 
F. J. FuRNIVALL. 
Harleian MS, 7333, fol. 149 b. col. 2. 


J A Cristemasse game made by maister Benet, howe god 
almyghty seyde to his apostelys and echone off them were 
baptiste and none knewe of othir, &c. 

{ Sanctus petrus.* 
Petir, petir! prynce of aposteles alle, 
Primat of the chirche, and gouernore 
Of the Flokke! O pastor principalle, 
Whiche for my love suffridest dethes showre, 
Come, have thy mede ordeyned for thy laboure ! 
e on petir, syt downe at my knee, 
Here is a place preparate for the. 
{ Sanctus Paulus, 
Doctoure of Ientiles, O parfite paule ! 
'Y grace conuertid from thy grete erroure 
And cruelte! chaunged to paule fro sawle! 
Of faythe and trowthe moost parfyte prechowre ! 
ne at Rome vndir thilke emperoure, 
Cursyd Nero: paule, sit downe in this place 
To the ordeyned by purveaunce of grace. 


* The 4s bl i i 
tho lan names are written in red, to 


Sanctus Iohannes. 


Ton the wangelyst, O virgyne pure ! 

For thy clennesse and pure virginite, 

Crystes Moder was commytte to thy cure! 

Exiled to pathmos thurghe cruelte, 

Wrote the booke of goddis privitee, 

Of boylyng oyle venquysshing the heete. 

Com, sit downe, Iohan ; this place for the is mete. 


Sanctus Andreas, 


Andrewe, myldist of othir seyntys alle, 

To whom for meekenesse and mansuetude 

Alle worly swetnesse semed bitter galle, 

Whos lustis alle thowe dyd pleynly exclude, 

And in the Crosse vndir Egeas rwde 

Thowe suffrydiste dethe, remembring my passioun ; 
Come nere, Andrew, to receyve the guerdoun, 


[fol. 150.] Sanctus Bartholomeus. 


Blessid Barthylmewe, hevene blisse to ne 
Aftir*grete passioun and bittre tormente 

O myghty martir, righte owte of thyne owne skynne 
Thow were torne, and cruelly to-rent, 

For thy constaunce cowde not from feithe be bent, 

Of ryghtwisnesse thi laboure most be qwytte ; 

Come, Barthilmewe, and righte downe here thow sitte! 


Sannctus Thomas, 


Thomas, Thomas, that suffredist dethe in ynde, 

Persid withe a spere the feithe for to susteyne ; 

Harde of beleeve; but ytt thow did, vnkynde, 

By thyn hardnesse, from mys-bylevys certeyne 
any a sowle, and so kept hem fro peyne ; 

Syt downe therfore here in this bathe of blisse ; 

Wels, Thomas, welcome to me ywis! 


{ Sanctus Simon, 


Seynte Simon, thow dyd the feithe reherce, 
‘Taughte my lawe, and prechyd my doctrine 

Vnto the peple of the Reame of perce, 

Wher to the dethe they dydden the diffyne ; 
Therfore, Simon, by purviaunce divine 

Righte here withe me shalle be thy dwellyng place; 
Sit downe, Simon, in the see of grace, 


Sanctus Matheus. 


Mathy, chosen yn by very sort and grace 
Vnto the numbre of apostolacye ! 

Whan cursid Iudas has forsake his place 
Thurghe his falshede and wrecchyd trechery, 
Thy parfite lyfe broughte the to prelacye ; 
Thy blyssyd lif and parfite gouernaunce 
Vn-to this seete shalle the now Avaunce. 


Sanctus Iacobus. 


Iames, brother to Iohan my Frend so dere, 
Preching my peeple in the lande of ynde, 
Vndir hermogenes Martyred thow were ; 
Thy counstaunce shalle neuer be sette be-hynde ! 
Of hevens blysse thowe shalle alle Foysen fynde ; 
Come, sitte downe here, righte in this place of blisse 
Whiche for thy mede to the ordayned is. 

{ Sanctus Philippus. 
Philippe, thowe preched peple of Sythye, 
By parfyte doctrine the feithe to susteyne, 
In trewe byleeve howe they shuld multyplye, 
Anmonyshing theire erroure to restreyne, 
Wherfore there thowe suffryd passioun and peyne ; 
And for thy passyon and sufferaunce, 
Come, sitte downe here in this place of plesaunce. 
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Sanctus Barnabe. 
Blessid Barnabe, electe by grace divine 
To be oone of the chosen companye, 
And sitte vp-on the seetes twelfe in fyne. 
Of thy triumphe laureat and victorie 
Come and receive reward of glorie ! 
Come, sitte here in this seete celestialle 
For reward of thi palme victorialle ! 


Sanctus Matheus. 
Mathewe, thow scribe of trouthe and verite, 
Labourynge in the wyne of scripture, 
Wyne of doctrine, broching gret plente, 
By grete tribulacion and reddure 
Suffrid passioun, worthi to endure 
Eternally in blisse, for thy greete constaunce 
Come and reioice thyne owne inheritaunce! 


SIR WALTER SCOTT ON “JOCK 0’ MILK.” 


Although the following letter has appeared in 
a widely-circulated paper (The Manchester Guar- 
dian, April 1, 1868), I think that omy! friends 
who have no opportunity of seeing it in the paper 
it appeared in will be glad to have it preserved 
in “N. & Q.” It might, moreover, be the means 
of bringing the old (?) ballad “Jock o’ Milk” on 
the taps. Hermann 


MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 
[ Letter of Sir Walter Scott.] 

“ At the last meeting of this Society, Mr. E. Schunck, 
president, in the chair, Mr. E. W. Binney exhibited to the 
members an original letter of the late Sir Walter Scott, 
written many years to a tleman residing in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, on the subject of an old ballad 
entitled ‘ Jock o’ Milk.’ The letter is as follows : — 

*Sir,—You have doubtless by this time set me down as 
guilty of — ingratitude and unworthy of your farther 
correspondence for so long and unjustifiable a delay in 
answering your letter enclosing “Jock o’ Milk.” The truth 


is, I have been absent from Edinburgh for some weeks, | 


and since my return my professional engagements have 
obliged me to leave the tales of the East, West, and Mid- 
dle Marches as quiet in my desk as the bodies of their 
quondam heroes rest in their graves. At length I have 
an opportunity to acknowledge your obliging favour. My 
incredulity with regard to the ballad you have been so 
good as to send me is not yet entirely obviated. If it is 
not entirely and radically a modern fabrication, the an- 
cient verses are what the French call beaucoup brodées. 
“Virtue is its own reward,” trite as the sentiment is, can 
hardly be supposed quite so old as the reign of David II. 
The title of duke was first introduced into Scotland in the 
reign of Robert I1I., and was only conferred upon imme- 
diate relations of the royal family till at a very late 
period the Hamilton family got that title. There never 
was, as far as I can learn, a peer, whether duke, earl, or 
baron, of the name of Irving ; and although there were 
many landholders of the name in the south-west of Scot- 
land, the principal seat of their chieftain was Drum, in 
Aberdeenshire. So far with regard to historical fact ; but 
a ballad-maker is entitled to use great latitudes in that 
respect, and accordingly it is not upon the anachronisms 
that I chiefly found my disbelief in the antiquity of the 
poem. It is rather upon the mixture of ancient and 


modern phraseology, and especially upon the different 


attempts at sentiment and pathos, inconsistent with the 
simplicity of the minstrel style, that I ground my opinion, 
which will always, however, be subject to alteration upon 
reasonable and convincing evidence. The copy you have 
been so good as to send me is nearly the same with one 
which I found in Glenriddell’s MS. collection of bal 
and with another procured from Mr. David Herd, of this 
place. The last copy has this memorandum: “ This fj 
ment was taken down from the recitation of some of the 
country people in Annandale, by William Bell, a writer 
there, who communicated it to D. H., but in a very bad 
case, about the year 1776, and he was afterwards in- 
formed that Dr. Clapperton, a surgeon in Lochmaben, 
was in possession of a complete copy of the ballad, which 
never could be got, the Dr. intending, as was said, its pub- 
lication along with several other curious ancient songs,” 
As this account in a great measure tallies with that with 
which you have favoured me, I hope it may be yet pos- 
sible to recover some account of the original copy of this 
curious ballad, by which means we may perhaps be able 
to determine what parts are modern and what really 
ancient. I shall wait with impatience the result of your 
inquiries of your friend Mr. Didderdale. . The battle in 
question, if such there was, must have been fought in the 
course of the four years intervening betwixt 1342, the 
date of David’s return from France, and 1346, when the 
fatal battle of Durham was fought, in which Randolph E. 
of Murray was slain, and the King himself led into capti- 
vity.—Believe me, sir, with many thanks for your oblig- 
ing communication, your faithful humble servt., 


*Watter Scorr. 
‘Edin., 4 June, 1802.’” 


Eartrest Quotation From Mrimton’s “ Para- 
p1sE Losr.”—It has often been remarked that the 
great poetical genius, now acknowledged by all 
the world, of Milton, was scarcely recognised in 
his own age. Scarcely a quotation from Comus 
or Lycidas, or indeed any of the minor poems 
published in 1645, is found, I believe, for many 
years after their publication ; and it took twenty- 
eight years, as we know, to exhaust the first im- 

ression. The references also to Paradise Lost are 
or some years after its appearance, scanty. I 
wish to ascertain exactly how many are to be 
found in the interval of seven years, between the 
first and second editions, At present I am ac- 
quainted with only one, and that appears in a 
scurrilous publication entitled The Transproser 
Rehears'd, or the Fifth Act of Mr. Bayes’s Play, 
rinted at Oxford, 1678, “for the assignes of 

ugo Grotius and Jacob Van Harmine, on the 
North side of the Lake Lemane.” * ) 

The passage in which the quotation occurs is 
as follows : — 

“ The blind author of Paradise Lost (the odds betwixt 
a Transproser and a Blank Verse Poet is not great) be- 
gins his third book thus, groping for a beam of Light: — 

* Hail, holy Light, off-spring of Heaven first born, 

Or of th’ Eternal Co-eternal beam.’ 

[* This indecent production by Leigh, for- 
merly of Queen’s College, Oxford, and afterwards’a 


player in the Duke of York’s company. Mr. Bayes is 
intended for Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford.—Ep. ] 
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« And a little after — 
* thee I revisit safe, . 

And feel thy sov’raign vital Lamp ; but thou 

Revisitst not these eyes, that row! in vain 

To find thy piercing Ray, and find no dawn; 

So thick a drop Serene hath quencht their Orbs, 

Or dim suffusion veil’d . . 

“No doubt but the thoughts of this Vital Lamp lighted 
a Christmas Candle in his brain. What dark meaning 
he may have in calling this thick drop Serene, Iam not 
able to say; but for his Eternal Co-eternal, besides the 
absurdity of his inventive Divinity, in making Light 
contemporary with it’s Creator, that jingling in the 
middle of the verse is more notoriously ridiculous, be- 
cause the blind Bard (as he tells us himself in his 
Apology for writing in blank Verse) studiously declined 
Rhyme, as a jingling sound of like endings, 


Kildare Gardens. 


Gutuiver’s TRAvELS.—Following the example 
of two recent correspondents (4S. i. 51, 223), 
allow me to point out another verisimilitude in 
this inimitable work, which must, I think, add a 
little to the general opinion of its merits. — 

Towards the end of the voyage to Brobdingnag, 
Captain Wilcocks, who picked Gulliver up — 

“ wondered at one thing very much, which was to hear 
me speak so loud; . .... when I spoke in that country, 
it was like a man talking in the streets to another looking 
out from the top of a steeple.” (Cassell’s ed., edited b 
J. F. Waller, LL.D., V.P.R.LA.; “ Brobdingnag,” ch, viii, 
p. 178.) 

So much for fiction. Now read the following: 

“Our long absence from civilized society appeared to 
have an effect on our manner of speaking, which, though 
we were unconscious of the change, occasioned the re- 
marks of our friends. Even in common conversation, 
our tone was so loud as almost to alarm those we ad- 

; and it was some weeks before we could moderate 
our voices so as to bring them in harmony with the con- 
fined space in which we were now exercising them.”— 
Denham and Clapperton’s Travels and Discoveries in 
Northern and Central Africa, 1831, iii, 168. W.C.B 


Proverss,—Thanks to Mr. Arber, I have lately 
had the opportunity of reading Stephen Gosson’s 
Schoole of Abuse, 1579. Among very many pro- 
verbs and proverbial sentences, I noted the fol- 
lowing, as being interesting to the readers of 
ON, & Q” 

1. See “N. & Q.” 3°¢ S, viii. 14, 30: “TI hope 
it is but @ coppy of their countenance.” —Gosson’s 
of Abuse | English Reprints, 1868 (Apo- 
ogie), p. 64. 

2. “N.& Q.” S. viii. ix. xii; 4" 8. i. 
169: “Therefore of both barrelles, I iudge Cookes 
and Painters the better hearing.” —Jbid. p. 32. 

3. See “N. & Q.” 8" S. xii. 413, 488: “There 
++. more maydes than Maulkin.”—Jbid. 
Those who seek for old proverbs should possess 
this little book, price sixpence! W. C. B. 


J. Payne. 


| 


INCARNARDINE: CARDINALIZE.—Some thirty- 
six years ago, being bound to China, shortly after 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope, in one of those 
tremendous seas which first obtained for it the 
mayer of Cape of Tempests, our good ship 
the Cathinka came to Say by striking violently 
against a drowsy whale, before the helmsman 
could see it and steer clear of it! This may sound 
“very like a whale”: it is, however, not the less 
true ; and Horsburgh, in his invaluable nautical 
“Instructions,” says that in those latitudes — 

“Grampusses or Whales are often seen- floating with 
their backs a little above water, and that a ship may be 
liable to run against one of them before it is awake, which 
has actually happened to some ships, and greatly alarmed 
all on board.” 


So it did us, and caused considerable damage to 
the ship, but evidently still more to the whale, for 
it did — 

“The multitudinous seas incarnardine, 
Making the Green-one red.” 


This ‘word incarnardine, according to Rowe, or 
incarnadine, according to Walker—this word, Dr. 
ohnson says, “I find only once: Macheth, Act II. 

There is in French another word having the 
same meaning—to dye red—which I have likewise 
found only once, and that in the celebrated Curé 
de Meudon’s Gargantua : — 

“La rougeur des viandes est indice qu’elles ne sont pas 
assez cuites, Excepté les haumares et escrevices, que l'on 
cardinalize & la cuite.” 

I find it in no dictionary. P. A. L, 


Sir James Crorr.—In a MS. “ History of the 
Chief Governors of Ireland” in my possession, 
written in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there is an account of Sir James Croft, a dis- 
tinguished Herefordshire knight, which I have not 
elsewhere seen : — 


“1551. Sir James Croft, of Croft Castle, a very ancient 
family (whose Castle is in the co. of Hereford, and ancestor 
to the present Rt. Rev. Bishop of that diocese, who now 
enjoys it) unus Nobilium Camere regis, April 29, 1551, 
was designed Deputy of Ireland, but coming to Dublin 
while Sir Anthony St. Leger was in Munster, he did not 
receive his sword until May 23¢ following at Cork, where 
St. Leger was then present. 

“ During Sir Jas. Croft’s Government, Anno 1551, a 
King-at-Arms named Ulster was first instituted; his 
Province was Ireland. Nicolas Narbo was the first. The 
Common prayer book in English was this year, 1551, 
printed in Dublin, and enjoined by authority. 

“ Among the memorable acts he did here, are, he re- 
paired the Castle of Belfast, and placed there a garrison. 

“Coming for England, he was certified by Sir Hen. 
Knowles that Mary Dowager of Scotland had sent 
O'Connor's son into Ireland to endeavour a new Rebellion 
or Insurrection, which by his prudence and conduct, de- 
ferring his voyage he prevented, and so took ship for 
England, atthe Hill of Houth, the first land that is made 
of this kingdom, between Chester and it, 

“ Dect 4%, 1552, he was in the 2 of Mary accused of 
being in the Conspiracy with Wyat; but by favour of the 
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King Philip and Mary, he had his enlargement from the 
Tower of London. 

“Queen Eliz. coming to the throne, he was ad- 
mitted into her Privy Councell, she conferring also upon 
him the Charge and Government of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
the bulwark ags*‘ Scotland, and making him a 
of her Maj* Household. He was a delegate at the Treaty 
of Bourbourg, a town in Flanders, 4 miles from Grave- 
lin 


es. 
“He ended his days at Whitehall about 1590, if we 
believe Camden, and was buried in the Abbey of West- 
Tuomas E. 
Rue Inscription.—A ring of gold, about the 
time of the thirteenth century, found at Burbage, 
near Marlborough, and apparently, from the 
clasped hands on the lower side, a “jimmel,” or 
betrothal ring, has a sapphire uncut, held by four 
bent cramps, and on the circle the following 
letters, in two lines, divided by punctuation in 
the form of x. The letters, of course, are of the 
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Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Queries. 


SIR WILLIAM ROGER, KNIGHT, “PRIVY- 
COUNCELLOR TO JAMES III.” 


In Laing’s Supplementary Catalogue of Scottish 
Seals, 1866, three seals (Nos. 849, 850, 851,) are 
described: the two former used by the above per- 
son, the last by his son, also “ Sir William Roger, 
Knight.” No. 849 is thus described: “ Broken. 
Couché; a stag’s head erased, with a mullet in 
front of its mouth.” The crest is said to be 
“nearly lost, but has probably been a stag’s head 
erased; supporters, two lions sejant, gardant.” 
The arms in the other two seals are stated to be 
the same, with a slight difference in the crest of 
the second, and the last shield (the son’s) having 
no supporters. 

The date of the first is said (on the authority of 
its late owner, a gentleman in Dundee,) to be 
1478,” and its legend is given thus: “S’ Wilelmi 
re ”” The second is said (on same authority) 


to have been used by — 

“ Sir William Roger, Knight, Privie Councellour to | 
James jii. King of Scotes, 1479. From a Charter of 
Renounciation be him in favours of his sone William 
(thairaftir Sir William) be his spouse Joneta Valence, 
A.D. 1479.” 


The legend is here,“S’..... Roger.” The 
third is said (on same authority) to have been | 
used by — 


“Sir William Roger, Knight. From an Instrument 
dated 1538, concerning or conveying a piece of Ground | 
within the Parish of Galstoun.” 


Its legend is “S’ W.... Roger, Mil.” All 


three are described by Mr. Laing as being “ from 
casts,” not originals; and he has likewise 
a (?) to each, clearly showing that he enter- 
tains some doubt as to the genuineness of the 
name or the seal. Nor does he, as in every other 
instance where a seal is referred to as appended 
bs * instrument, mention where the deed may be 
‘ound. 

I must confess I share these doubts, and should 
like much to know more of this “ Privie Coun- 
cellour,” who has so utterly faded from history 
that his name is merely preserved on the cast of a 
seal. For the “Charter” and “Instrument” 


; must be held as non-existent till we know where 


they are. James III.’s confidental advisers were 
somewhat notorious in their day; and history tells 
that a good many of them were hanged by Archi- 
bald “ Bell-the-Cat,” and other insurgent nobles, 
on the Bridge of Lauder. Was Sir William of the 
number? And is he to be identified with the 
“ Rogers, a musician,” who is said by Sir Walter 
Scott to have been among the “ masons and fid- 
dlers,” James’s companionship with whom aroused 
the wrath of his haughty and turbulent nobles. 

One of these unlucky favourites, “ Jacobus 
Hommyl, sartor Regis,” is proved by the Records 
of Exchequer to have received 20/. annually, “ pro 
feodo suo in officio sartoris””—a pretty large sum 
in those days. And doubtless, basking in the 
sunshine of court favour, he had many customers 
among the nobility. It has been suggested by a 
great authority in Scottish antiquities, that “he 
may have been despatched to save payment of 
his bills”! It would be interesting to learn that 
Rogers (or Roger) was knighted for his musical 
qualifications by the appreciative James III., who 
was rather in advance of his age, unfortunately 
for himself. 

As Mr. Laing, in his well-written preface, by 
no means deprecates criticism on his meritorious 
work, I have thought it right to make these in- 
quiries for farther information as to both father 
and son, and the genuineness of their seals. 

Aneto-Scorts, 


Ancient Attar.—In a work entitled The 
Stream of Life on our Globe, by J. L. Milton, 
M.R.C.S. (pp. 241-2), it is stated that — 


“ Many years ago a gentleman of the name of Todd 


| found in a churchyard, in the little town of Corbridge, in 


Northumberland, an ancient altar erected to the Tyrian 


| Hercules, bearing an inscription in the old Greek letters, 
| with bulls’ heads and sacrificing knives of the rudest 


forms carved on it.” 
Where can an authentic account of this altar 
be seen ? Ws 
Anonymous. — I have recently acquired two of 
those old-fashioned books on mythology from 
which our grandfathers gained their classic lore 
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and “sucked in the creeds outworn ” of Greece 
and Rome. 

1. “A History of the Heathen Gods and Heroes of 
Antiquity ....-. Glasgow, 1798, 18mo, pp. iv. 200.” 

The authorship of this work is not a matter of 
question, since it is well kntwn to have been 
written by William King, LL.D., and was first 

ublished about 1712 (I think). It is omitted in 
wndes. 

My object is to ask whether any of your corre- 
spondents can tell me the name of the designer or 
engraver of the frontispiece, or of the curiously 
rude woodcuts with which the above edition is 
ornamented [?}. 

2. “ L’Histoire Poétique pour I'Intelligence des Poétes, 
et des Auteurs anciens, Nouvelle Edition, reviie et cor- 
rigée. Lyon, s, a. [about 1740], 12mo, pp. 206.” 

This appears to be on a much more comprehen- 
sive plan than Dr. King’s work, and includes a 
chapter “ De la Verité des Fables.” I have not 
been able to find any trace of this little work in 
the usual authorities, and shall feel grateful for 
any information as to its author. W. E. A. A. 

Street, Strangeways. 

Who is the writer of A. Plea for Urania (Lon- 
don, 1854, 8vo), an eccentric attempt to revive 
the absurdities of astrology ? . ELA. A. 


Arri’s Sayine: “ Pre, NON DOLET.’’ — 
Fournier says in his work, L’ Esprit dans 0 Histoire 
(p. 13, note): — 

“ Martial dit que Porcia s’étouffa en avalant les cen- 
dres du foyer; cela du moins est possible. La vérité 
n’est pas toujours aussi heureuse avec ce potte. Elle est 
plus souvent altérée que rétablie dans les ¢pigrammes 
qu'il a faites sur des événements ou sur des mots his- 
toriques. C’est lui qui a gaté, par exemple, le mot 

u’Arria dit & Petus (V. une note du Tacite de I'édit. 

isard, p. 514).” 

Can any of your correspondents communicate 
this note to me ? H. TrepeMay, 

Amsterdam. 

Errtarn From Broome 

“ God be praised ! 

Here is Mr. Dudley, Senior, 

And Jane his wife also, 

Who whilst living was his superior ; 

But see what Death can do. 

Two of his sons also lie here, 

One Water, t’other Joe; 

They all of them went in the year 

1510 below.” 

_ Can any one inform me what county this Broome 
is in, or what branch of the Dudley family these 
persons belong to ? D. D. 


Burxtey’s “ Worps or ANtuEMs.” — The late 
Mr. John Crosse, in a note to his Account of the 
York Musical Festival in 1823 (Appendix viii.) 
mentions a book of Words of Anthems “compiled 
and printed by Stephen Bulkley at York in 1662, 
in 12mo,” a copy of which was then in his pos- 


session. This book is not noticed by Lowndes, 
nor, as far as I am aware, by any other writer. 
I do not find any mention of it amongst the pro- 
ductions of Stephen Bulkley’s press recorded by 
Mr. Davies in his recently published Memoir of 
the York Press; neither have I, nor any one con- 
versant with such matters to whom I have named 
the subject, ever seen a copy. I should be glad 
to learn where a copy can be found, and particu- 
larly what became of Mr. Crosse’s copy, or any 
other information respecting the work. 
W. H. Hosx. 


Rey. Henry Curistmas. —I see in the news- 
per record ofthe recent death of the Rev. 
Tenry Christmas that he had translated a por- 
tion of the Lusiad, I should be glad to know if 
it has been published. Perhaps E. H. A. or 
some other student of Camoens will kindly answer 


this. W. M. M. 


Cuvnrcn EstaBLisHMENts.—Where is the fol- 
lowing to be found: —“ All establishments die of 
dignity. They are too proud to think themselves 
ill, and to take a little physic.” B. J. T. 

Cuvurcn or tHe Jacoprns.—In a MS. family 
record and pedigree written in the time of James L., 
now lying before me, it is mentioned that in the 
year 1437 one of the family was buried “ in the 
church of the Jacobines at ne”; and a neatly- 
executed drawing of the monument over him is 
subjoined. It appears to have been a handsome 
brass, existing when the pedigree was drawn out, 
and probably seen by the writer of it. Roanne 
in Burgundy, is a place of no great note; does 
Roane therefore mean Rouen, and does the “church 
of the Jacobines” still exist ? As there is no notice 
of it in Murray’s Handbook, it was probably swept 
away at the Revolution, and my ancestor’s tom 
stone into the bargain. Any information would 
greatly oblige LypIARD. 


Rey. Witt1am Cotrs.—Could you direct me 
to any source of information from which I might 
learn accurate particulars respecting the life of the 
Rey. W. Coles, Vicar of Charlbury, in Oxford- 
shire ? He was a fellow of St. John’s College, and 
a Nonjuror. His memory is greatly esteemed in 
the vicinity.* OXonTENSIS. 


EprscopaL Cuvurcu, Scottanp: Non-JuRING 
CuvurcHEs In EnGLAND.— 

1, Can any of your readers give me references 
to works which may be depended on as giving a 
detailed account of the episcopal history of Scot- 
land since the disestablishment of the church 
there at the Revolution ? 

2. Also references to works giving an account 
of the non-juring church in England? I remem- 


* This clergyman was inquired after in“ N. & Q.” 3°¢ 
8. ix. 82, where will be found simply the date of his death. 
Ep.] 
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ber reading an account of consecrations of bishops 
in “N. & Q.,” but I cannot now find where. I 
have the following references in “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. 
xii. 85; 2° 8. i. 175; iii. 479; iv. 476; 3° S. iii. 
248. And also these: Colonial Church Chronicle, 
Dec. 1849, p. 217; British Magazine, xviii. 23; 
Gentleman's Magazine, xviii. 206; and Appendix 
to Perceval on Apostolical Succession. 
T. W. Betcuner, M.D. 

R. Coll. Phys., Dublin. 

Getastan SackaMentaRy.—In the Chronicon 
Centulense printed in D’Achery’s Spicilegium, it is 
mentioned that there were twenty copies of the 
Gelasian Sacramentary in the library of that 
monastery. If any of the learned contributors to 
“N. & Q.” are acquainted with any other fact 
bearing upon the continued use of that Sacra- 
— during the middle ages, ~_ will greatly 
oblige by communicating them to the BisHop or 
Brecuin, Dundee, who as pr to print an in- 
teresting MS. of the office in question, now pre- 
served in the Laurentian library in Florence. 


“HABITANS IN sicco.””— Whence comes this 
expression, and what is its precise import?  F. 
Saryts.—A gentleman about to present 
to a church in Ireland stained glass windows con- 
taining figures of early Irish saints, would feel 
much obliged for directions as to where the best 
information on their costumes can be — 
ELT. 


MasstLton.—Grouvelle, the gossippy and slo- 
venly editor of Sévigné’s Letters, speaks in a note 
x. 460) of Massillon’s alleged connection with 

adame de |’Hépital, as if he believed it. It is 
roma to believe such an imputation on such a 
man. Can any of your readers throw light on 
it? The Biographie Universelle does not refer 
to it, though it speaks of some écarts de jeunesse 
of his as possibly true. The Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale refers to both and discredits both. 

LyTTELTON. 


Maxrmus.—Can any of your readers afford in- 
formation on the following book, containing up- 
wards of 1716 maxims aul sens than 198 pages? 
I have seen from p. 15, maxim 800, to p. 198, 
maxim 1716; but the title- , and all clue to 
author’s name or publisher, has been torn off. 
This book was purchased at the auction of the 
books of the late Judge Vandeleur. Maxim 300, 

15, “ Venture thy opinion,” &c., &c.; maxim 

536, p. 153, “ Let that table that God,” &c., &c. 
Author’s name and that of publisher ayes: 


Metearrso.—Can you, or any of 
our readers, inform me who General Melgarejo 
iL or his country, and for what event he dis- 
tributed a gold medal “al valor y lealad de los 
defensores de la causa de Diciembre 1865”? The 


name of the mosque at the Tophana, Constanti- 
nople, would also much oblige L. 0. N, 


Mrs. Marearet Oswatp, of the Scotstoun and 
Auchencruive family, widow of James Baird of 
Chester Hall, died at Scotstoun in 1764. Her 
name does not appear in the published genealogies 
of the family. Can any one kindly give me the 
name of her father and mother ? F. M. 8, 

8, Inverness Terrace, Kensington Gardens. 


Rey. Str W. Pater, Bart.— Who did he 
succeed ? I am in as great a difficulty about him 
as about the Rey. Sir W. Tilson Marsh, Bart., 
mentioned by your correspondent C. W. Biye- 
HAM (ante, p. 246), 


PortuevEsE LITERATURE.— By whom were 
the valuable papers on’ Portuguese Literature 
(signed M. E. M.) in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine for 1853 and subsequent years ? 

W. M. M. 


QuarTEeRINe. — On the flyleaf of a copy of 
Carter’s Analysis of Honour (1660) I find written 
in an old hand and faded ink : — 

“A man that marrys an heireiss may not quarter her 
coats, but may impale it or board on escutch" of prtence, 
but their heir may q' it so.” 

I want to know if it is really true that a man 
cannot gain quarterings himself by marriage. 

NEPHRITE, 

Eneravines or any of 
your correspondents help me to discover the date 
of three views of Stirling which I have? In size 
they are about 17 in. by 10. Two have titles in 
Latin and English; one of which I copy, as it 
may give some clue to the date: “ The Prospect 
of their Ma“** Castl¢ of Stirling”—“ Arcis Regie 
Sterlinensis Prospectus.” Does “their Majesties 
Castle” indicate the period of William and Mary? 
In none of them are the immediate surroundings 
of the castle at all like what they have been for s 
century past. They are numbered 1, 2, and 4, as 
if forming part of a series. On No. 1, without 
a title, I can read “A, Johnstone, Ex.,” and 
“ Muhler, Seulp.” J.G. 

Stirling. 

Surernacutum.—At the tables of some hos- 

itable friends in Scotland and in London, I have 
ae years ago, the term “Supernaculum!” in- 
troduced with cheers, to encourage the company 
to clear off their glasses to any favourite toast. 
My recollection is that, to show they were emptied, 
the custom was to turn the glass with the mouth 
downwards, and to tap it with the thumb-nail— 
repeating with this action the word Supernaculum. 

Looking recently over Rabelais, I find m 
book i. chap. v.—where Grandgousier entertains 
his friends on the occasion of the birth of Gar- 
gantua—he incites them to drink: “Oh, 
thirsty souls—‘natura abhorret vacuum’—clear 
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off ; neat—supernaculum ! No deceit in ‘a brim- 
mer.” What is the origin of this phrase, and its 
import? Did Rabelais borrow it from the monks, 
whose excesses in wine he derides amongst other 
habits of the monasteries ? 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Passace 1x Tennyson.— What is the meaning 
of the fourth line in the following passage from 
the Idylls of the King (“ Vivien,” p. 132, 1859) P 
Is “or” a misprint for on? Who was this “ black 
wether” ? — 

«“ What say ye then to fair Sir Percivale, 
And of the horrid foulness that he wrought, 
The saintly youth, the spotless lamb of Christ, 
Or some black wether of St. Satan’s fold. 
What in the precincts of the chapel-yard, 
Among the knightly brasses of the graves, 
And by the cold Hic Jacets of the dead!” 


Father on we read that — 
“ One of Satan’s shepherdesses caught 
And meant to stamp him with her master’s mark.’; 
I have not La Mort d’ Arthur at hand, and have 
forgotten the details of Sir Percivale’s transgres- 
sion which is here alluded to. JAYDEE. 


Tue Waits Horsz or Hanover. — Has the 
Prince of Wales the right of bearing the white 


horse of Hanover on his shield? If so, why does | 


it never appear? If not, why not, as he is a 
prince of the house of Hanover, though not in 
succession to the throne if it existed ? 

SEBASTIAN. 


Queries with Answers. 


or RaypaLE Hovse. — The last instance 
of private war in this country (south of the 
Tweed) is said to have been the siege of Raydale 
House, North Yorkshire, in 1617, by Sir Thomas 
Metcalfe of Nappa Hall, in the same parish. It 
lasted nearly three days, and was attended with 
loss of life, to say nothing of casualties other than 


akinsman of the proprietor of Raydaleat the head 


criminal inquiry? It is known, I presume, from: 
what record our celebrated topographer obtained 
his. knowledge of the principal fact. 
EBORACENSIS. 
(The extraordinary story of the siege of Raydale House 
was found by Dr. Whitaker in the Journal of Nicholas 
Assheton of Downham, which has since been printed by 
the Chetham Society, and edited by the Rev. F. R. Raines, 
M.A. We learn from a note that the origin of this petty 
war is not explained. Sir Thomas Metealfe, who seems 
to have been a brutal and ferocious man, was of Nappay 
in Wensleydale, and might probably have some colour of 
right to the house and estate of Raydale, which he chose 
to assert by force. The Metcalfes had several disputes 
with the Crown respecting the tenure of their lands; and 
it is not improbable that the Robinsons, who were tenants 
of Raydale under lease granted by the Lord President of 
the North, had obtained possession of an estate to which 
the Metcalfes preferred a prior claim, either from the 
Crown or from Jervaux Abbey. It is also probable that 
the right was established by Sir Thomas, as the Robin- 
sons were obliged to quit their residence. | 


Tennyson’s To CuRISTOPHER NoRTH.— 
Where can be found Tennyson’s lines to Christo- 
| pher North, in reply to a critique in Blackwood? 
They are severe rather than complimentary, and 
the laureate has not included them in his collected 
poems. MANCUNIENSIS. 

[These lines, which we quote as a literary curiosity, 
are printed in the Poems by Alfred Tennyson, edit. 1833, 
p. 153 :— 


“To CuristorpHeR Norru, 
“ You did late review my lays, 

Crusty Christopher ; 

You did mingle blame and praise, 
Rusty Christopher. 

When I learnt from whom it came, 

I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher ; 

I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher.”} 


of an armed force from the neighbouring part of | 
Lancashire. This extraordinary incident is referred | 
to in Murray's Handbook fr Yorkshire, the re- | 
lation being derived most likely from Whitaker's | 
History of Richmondshire, where it is stated that | 
the casus belli in the affair is not known. It may | 
have been the assertion of a title to lands on the | 
part of the knight of Nappa against some kins- 
men of the numerous family of the Metcalfes of 
Askrigg, Can any of your antiquarian contribu- | 
tors supply from tradition of the district or other- | 
wise the particulars of the transaction, and more | 
especially (as Dr. Whitaker was too brilliant a 

Writer to care much for the credit of laborious | 


Investigation) whether it has been ascertained by | 
due inquiry not to have formed the subject of a 


CATALOGUE OF THE LETHERHEAD LIBRARY. — 
I recently met with a thin sewn book called a 
“Catalogue of Printed Books, Priory, Lether- 
head,” having at the commencement of several of 
the classes the arms of Cotton in an ornamental 
C, but it begins with p. 159; and at p. 201 is an 
appendix with notes and pedigrees referring to the 
Savery family, and allusion is made to pedigrees 
in the former part of the work. To what work 
does this catalogue belong? when was it printed? 
and who was the author? Gzorer PRIDEAUX. 


[Our correspondent is the possessor of a portion of one 
of the best edited artistic catalogues ever printed. It is 
entitled “A Descriptive Catalogue of some Pictures, 
Books, and Prints, Medals, Bronzes, and other Curiosities, 
collected by Charles Rogers, Esq. F.R.S., F.A.S., and now 
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in the possession of William Cotton, M.A., F.A.S. of the 
Priory, Letherhead, Surrey. Royal 8vo, 1836.” It isto 
be regretted that only twenty-five copies were privately 
printed of this very interesting catalogue. In Mr. Hot- 
ten’s Handbook of Typography, p. 223, is a presentation 
copy of it to the poet Rogers, with a long autograph note, 
and priced at 12s. 6d.) 

Exrentes, oR Royat Rent-Rotzs or JERSEY. 
I shall be much obliged by the information as to 
where the original, or a copy, of the first of these 
Rent-Rolls, dated, I think, 1294, is to be seen. 

J. BERTRAND Payne. 

{Having applied to a friend peculiarly well acquainted 
with this sabject, we have been favoured by him with the 
following information : — 

The only “extente” of Jersey with which I am ac- 
quainted is that in 5 Edward III. This is preserved in the 
Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, I have never heard 
of any series of Rent Rolls beginning with 1294, and I be- 
lieve I have seen nearly all the Public Records in this 
country relating to the Channel Islands during the reigns 
of Edward I. and II. There are some documents in the 
Public Record Office besides those mentioned at p. 58 of 
the General Report, fol. 1837, but I am not able to refer 
you to them more exactly. } 


Replies. 


DOUGLAS RINGS AND DOUGLAS HEART. 
(4 S. i. 314.) 


A few weeks ago I asked a question respecting 
a so-called “ Douglas ring,” viz. a ring set with a 
bezil consisting of a heart-shaped stone, sur- 
mounted by three others, ranged as it were in the 
form of a coronet. I have since seen several of 
these rings, and heard them called “ Jacobite 
rings,” but I have as yet received no satisfactory 
history of them. However, on accidentally open- 
ing the last March number of the Journal of the 
Archeological Association I found a paper by H. 
Syer-Cuming, Esq. “ On a Douglas Heart in the 
Possession of the Rt. Hon. Lord Boston,” and I 
there found the history of the crowned heart, the 
badge and cognisance of the house of Douglas— 
which gave me some information relative to these 
rings, if =| have anything to do with the 
Douglas family, which fon disposed to doubt, 
for they are, I think, very probably only a form of 
love-token or betrothal rings, set with coloured 
stones, somewhat after the Fashion of the Italian 
gaye They are by no means uncommon, 
or at one party where I dined last week there 
were three of them. Many have the appearance 
of being of foreign make. Some rings have two 
hearts under the same sort of coronet formed with 
three stones. Some Scotch persons with whom 
I have spoken know nothing of such rings, and I 
shall be glad of further information. 


But there surely must be some great error 
respecting the silver ornament described by Mr, 
Syer-Cuming, for from the engraving I at once 
recognised it as one of the diver heart-sha 
boxes surmounted by a crown, with which I 2) 
long been familiar in Dutch and German silver- 
smiths’ oe oe the Continent. I immediately 
went up to way Street, to see if I could not 
meet with such an article in the shops of the 
dealers in silver wares and trinkets of that locality. 
I was not disappointed, for, as I expected, I found 
many, and purchased one, the exact counterpart 
of that engraved in the plate of the journal above- 
mentioned. In front, on a heart-shaped escut- 
cheon, is the device of the winged heart, from 
the top of which issues a small frame, surrounded 
by foliage scroll-work exactly the same, whilst on 
the back, in a similar escutcheon, is the basket of 
apples. The whole is surmounted by an imperial 
crown, which, by the way, is neither Seat aa 
English, but of foreign form. The fact is, these 
heart-shaped boxes are very common, and are im- 
ported in numbers from Holland or Germany, and 
are, I am informed, purchased by ladies for various 
—— Sometimes they stand upright on ja 
ittle foot. Such little silver boxes are made n 
large numbers in Holland of every variety of form, 
and the windows of the silversmiths’ shops are 
full of them; and any one desirous of acquiring 
such articles will find large quantities in the 
trinket shops in Hanway Street. I therefore think 
that some very grave mistake must have been 
made respecting Lord Baston’s little silver heart- 
shaped box; but I have no doubt that his lord- 
ship will know how and when the article came 
into possession of his family, and what history 
was attached to it. I cannot say what use the 
Dutch ladies make of these boxes, but from the 

at number of them, and the variety of their 
orms, their use must have been general. The 
sacred or crowned heart is by no means an un- 
common amatory device, and the heart-shaped 
boxes may very probably have been intended for « 
lovers’ presents. Octavius Mor@ax. 


ANCIENT DRINKING GLASSES. 
(4® 8. i. 7.) 

Your readers are thankful to F. C. H. for his 
sketch of the curious show-glass; but he will be 
glad to hear of another, some years older. As 
the drawing had been miscopied, and omitted 
somewhat in the inemsiptionn, 3 will here return 
to them. é 

The glass in question is in my own collection, 
and was bought some years ago here in Cheap- 
inghaven. It is 11} inches high, and 5} inches m 
diameter. All the figures and decorations and 


writing are carefully cut or scratched into the 


| 


a 
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by a clever artist. Other specimens of this 
Cee of work may be found. Omitting a minute 
description of the ornamental lines and leaves 
and scroll-work and flower-binds, &c., by which 
all the rest is harmoniously held together, and 
also passing over much that has been well said by 
F. C. H., I proceed as follows : — 

At the very top, in two divisions of two words, 
is engraved — 

“ HODIE MIHI CRAS TIBI.” 

Then, in a running-hand like the verses, is 
given : — 

“ Annzefgung der Rémischen Kiiyserlichen Mayestadt 
Sampt den. 7. Churfiirsten In Irer Kleidung Ampt ynd 
Sitz. 1592.” 

The back of the glass bears a large double-eagle. 
Opposite to this is the emperor, crowned, seated 
on his throne, his arms at his foot. Under the 
baldachin again comes the date, 1592. To the 
right of the emperor stand the princes, coroneted, 
fall length, their arms at their feet. Each bears 
his name: Behem, Pfaltz, Sachssen, Branden- 
byrgk. To the left of the emperor stand the 
prince-bishops, coroneted, full length, their arms 
at their feet. His name is above each: Trier, 
Céln, Mentz. Below all this is another tier or 

of writing and ornament. Under the figure 
of the emperor we read : — 
“ Also Inn allen Irenn Ornadt 

Sitzt kajserliche Mafestadt. 

Sampt den . 7. Churfiirsten Gutt 

Wie denn Ein Jeder Sitzen thut. 

In Churfiirstlichen Klejdung fein, 

Mit der Anzejgung des Ampts sein.” 


Below the figures of the princes we have : — 


+ Der Kénigk In Behemen der Ist 


Des Refchs Ertzschenke zu aller frist. 
Hernach der Pfaltzgraff bei dem Rein, 
Des H: [ =Heyligen] Reichs truchses thut sein. 
Der Hertzogh zu Sachssen gebornn 

Ist des Reichs Marschalck ausserkorn. 

Der Marggraff von Brandenburgk gutt, 

Des Reichs Ertzkemmerer sein thutt,” 

Below the prince-bishops : — 

“ Der Ertzbischoff zu Menntz bekanndt 
Ist Cantzler Inn dem deutzschen lanndt. 
So Ist der Bischoff vonn Céln gleich 
Auch Canntzler In Gantz Franckreich. 
Darnach der Ertzbischoff zu Tryer. 

Ist Canntzler In welchen regier.” 

These so profusely and elegantly over-written 
and over-drawn show-glasses had doubtless some- 
thing to do with that school of “fine writing” 
which set in about this time. This branch of art, 
which is now nearly dead, produced not only 
these large glass vases and many other things, 
but also many masterpieces of “ posies and pic- 
tures and portraits,” written with ink on paper, 
or engraved on copper from the writing-profes- 
Sor’s originals. Many of these remain to this day, 
wonderful specimens of “ calligraphy.” 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. GEORGE STEPHENS, 


“TO MY NOSE.” 
(4 S. i. 316, 403.) 
The clever verses under the above title were 
by some amusing French lines 
y the Norman poet Olivier Basselin, which de- 
serve a niche in “N, & Q.” — 


“ SON NEZ. 
“ Beau nez! dont les rubis ont cousté mainte pipe 
De vin blanc et claret, 
Et duquel la couleur richment participe 
Du rouge et violet. 
“Gros nez! qui te regard & travers un grand verre 
Te juge encore plus beau ; 
Tu ne ressembles point au nez de quelque here 
Qui ne boit que de l'eau, 
“Un coq d’Inde sa gorge & toy semblable porte; 
Combien de riches gens, 
N’ont pas si riche nez! Pour te peindre en Ia sorte, 
Il faut beaucoup de tems. 
* Le verre est le pinceau duquel on t’enlumine ; 
est la couleur 
nt on I’a peint ainsi plus qu’une§guisne 
En beauvant du 
“On dit qu'il nuit aux yeaux; mais seront-ils les 
maitres ? 
Le vin est guarison 
De mes maux; j’aime™mieux perdre les deux 
fenestres 
Que toute la maison.” 


In Buckstone’s play of Jack Sheppard is intro- 


duced a song called “Jolly Nose,” a spirited and 
jovial imitation, rather than translation of the 
above, which will probably find more favour than 
~~ humble attempt at a literal translation, as 
ollo 


TO HIS NOSE. 
“ Bright nose! whose rich rubies have cost a vast stor 
Of sherry and claret, 
Whose colour so strongly partakes more and more 
Of crimson and violet. 
“ Big nose! he that views thee athwart a large glass 
Thee brighter will think ; 
Unlike the pale nose of some pitiful ass 
With water for drink. 
“ A turkey-cock’s throat is most like to thee; 
Few rich in their prime 
Have such a rich nose! To paint thee as we see 
Requires a long time. 
“ The glass is the pencil that spreads the warm tint, 
The colour the wine, 
Which gives the wild cherry’s hue without a stint, 
When strong and fine. 
“They say it hurts the eyes; but shall these masters 
be ? 


Wine is the cure 


For all my ills; so let both windows go for me, 
While house is sure.” 
F. C. H. 


The author of A Pinch of Snuff was Benson 


Earle Hill, better known as the earliest of the 
military autobiographers. His Recollections of an 
Artillery Officer was well received in England, and 
a translation of it was published at Berlin. 


Westminster Club. U.O.N. 
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ALTON, HAMPSHIRE. | in Eng 


8. xii. 378, 468, 513.) 


I venture to claim for my neighbouring town | 


the unenviable notoriety which the lines — 
“Ye, thorugh the paas of Aultone 
Poverte myght passe 
Withouten peril of robbynge, 


"as they appear in Mr. Pickering’s edition of Piers | 


man’s Vision, seem to bestow on the place | 
named. The form of the word as above rendered 
seems preferable to that used by Dr. Whitaker 
mang 1813), if indeed it is not assignable to 
alton, in Cheshire, as suggested ; for the ortho- 
graphy is the same as in the Doomsday records, 
and the district itself is known to have been for a | 
very long _— the resort of robbers. There is 
a spot in the parish of Bentley, and close to the 
forest of Alice Holt, to which the word “ pass” 
would not be inapplicable; but it is more than 
probable that the word is used in the sense of 
road or passage, as ordinarily applied in the pre- 
sent day. 

The abode of Adam Gurdon, who was disin- 
herited and outlawed with other adherents of | 
Simon, Earl of Leicester, for refusing submission 
to King Henry III., has been described as “a 
woody height in a valley near the road, between 
the town of Alton and the castle of Farnham.” | 
It was here that Gurdon, in 1267, withdrew with | 
his men, infesting the country with rapine, and | 
pe any preying on the lands of those who had 
adhered to the king. The story of his combat 
with the Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward L, 
in this same locality is well known. The cele- 
brated robber chieftain appears to have possessed 
qualities of humanity similar to those attributed 
to Robin Hood in an earlier day—robbing the 
rich and sparing the poor; and it is evidently to 
some such personage that the allusion is made in 
the quotation — 

“ Poverte myght passe withouten peril of robbynge.” 

In the fourteenth century the wardens of the 

at fair of St. Giles, held in Winchester, paid 

ve mounted sergeants-at-arms to keep the 
of Alton during the continuance of the fair, “ ac- 
cording to custom.” Alice Holt, on the confines 
of Surrey and Hants, is still an extensive forest, 
and at the periods alluded to would no doubt 
have afforded a safe retreat for the adventurous 
robbers who made it their home. W. Cuapway. 

Farnham. 


THE DRAMA AT HEREFORD: DRAMATIC 
COSTUMES. 
S. i. 141, 206.) 
Speaking of the Boston (N. E.) Library, and of 
one of its munificent donors, Mr. Josuva Bares 
(“N. & Q.” 4" 8, i. 289) says: “Who resides 


land.” It is, alas! a matter of the. past, 
The “ good man and true” isno more. On my 
return with him from the U. S. in 1828 we spent 
a year at Highgate, close to the house of Dr. and 
rs. Gilman, the amiable hosts of S. T. Coleridge 
(who arriving one fine Saturday afternoon, with a 
nightbag, to spend the Sunday, stayed there, I 
was told, upwards of twenty years, only leavi 


the hospitable roof to go to his last rest). I thug. 


had the good fortune frequently to meet the poet, 


| who, I recollect, at a dinner given to the American 


Minister, proposed a very appropriate toast—“ To 
the continued good-understanding between Eng- 
land and America,” which he called “Great 
Britain with elbow room.” Through him we also 
became acquainted with the late celebrated actor 
Charles Mathews, in whose very tasteful and 


| comfortable cottage, Ivy Lodge, if I mistake not 


(between Highgate and Hampstead) you were 


| always sure to find bonne figure @héte, with many 


a good and well-told story. Mrs. Mathews was 
not less engaging. I went there once with a clever 
and very gentlemanly young American, who was 
about to travel in Italy. Mrs. M. was so kind as 
to offer my friend a letter of introduction to her 
son (the present C. J. Mathews, Esq.), who was 
then studying as an architect in the land of Bra- 


| mante, Brunelleschi, and Michael-Angelo. With 


infinite good grace she wrote : — 

“ First impressions with me are generally lasting, you 
know; and, if I am not much mistaken, you will do for 
Mr. R. 8S, when you know him, what I now ask you to 
do in his favour for my sake.” 

The picture-gallery was, in a dramatic point of 
view, highly interesting, being a curious collec- 
tion of the best actors (chiefly of the last cen- 
tury) in their favourite parts. Some of them, 
however, I must say, were very strange, evincing 
as they did so total an ignorance of dress. I re- 
member, amongst others, one representing David 
Garrick, as Macbeth in the murder scene, dressed 
in a red gold-embroidered livery, a Ja Louis XV., 
with dishevelled hair, a dagger in each hand, and 
exclaiming — 

* T’ve done the deed, 
Didst thou not hear a noise ?” 

Nothing can be more ludicrous than the Thane 
in such a garb. I have the engraving of it; also 
one of Garrick as Tancred in a Hussar uniform 
and fur cap. Not less ridiculous were the dresses 
worn in those days by the witty Sophie Arnould 
in Zyrphé; by the ill-fated St. Huberti, as Dido; 
and the beautiful Clairon, with high powdered 
head, feathers, hoops, a sceptre, and high-heeled 
shoes, crowning old Voltaire on the stage, —or 
the costume of Vestris as Colas in Minette a la 
Cour. 

To John Ph. Kemble in England, and to 
Talma in France, are we indebted for a thorough 
and so much needed reform in theatrical ac- 
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ents. The first time Talma step 
—s stage, draped in a Roman toga, Pees 
naked arms and legs, and sandals to his feet, an 
sctress behind the scene muttered as he passed — 
«How absurd! he looks for all the world like an 
sntique statue.” —“ That,” said Talma with satis- 
faction, “ was the finest compliment she could pay 


Among the best comic actors of our day was 
e Bower, the author of The King’s et, 
who in the personification of Irishmen was un- 
rivalled. He was unfortunately drowned when 
the packet-ship “ President” foundered at sea. 
He was returning with a rich harvest from 
orty years ere were ve ever repre- 
entations of the best performers of the time drawn 
by Wageman and engraved by Woolnoth. They 
were very true to life— Power as Murtoch De- 
lany; T. P. Cooke as a British Tar; Liston as 
Paul Pry; Harley, C. Kemble, Young, Miss 
Paton, &c. Pp, A. L. 


ST. PETER’S CHAIR, 
(4" S. i. 55, 106, 330.) 

The question whether the chair in St. Peter’s 
at Rome can belong to the first century depends 
upon two things: 1, Whether the chair itself 
bears out“or contradicts such a supposition ; 2. 
Whether there is or is not a sufficiently well 
authenticated tradition upon the subject. 

1, As to the chair itself, we have better oppor- 
tunities of forming a judgment now than Cardinal 
Wiseman ever had, for he could only reason from 
the descriptions given by Febeo and others in the 
seventeenth century ; whereas, this celebrated 
relic = been exposed for veneration by order 
of Pius IX. last June, all who were present at 
the Centenary were able to examine the chair 
for themselves, Among others, the well-known 
Christian archwologist, the Commendatore de 
Rossi, made an accurate examination of the chair, 
the results of which he published in his Budlettino 
for May and June. From his description it ap- 
pears that different portions of the chair are com- 
posed of different kinds of wood. The four square 
pillars which form the feet are made of light 
ellow oak, as also are the horizontal bars which 
ind them together, and the two bars of the 
back. All these bear signs of great antiquity, 
being much worn by time, and they have also 
suffered from the hands of those who have splin- 
tered off relics from them. In these pillars are 

ed the rings for the poles of the sella gesta- 
tora. No ornament of ivory covers these portions. 
The spaces, however, between the two front feet 
of the chair, the two sides, and the back are all 
ornamented and Ty ape by dark acacia wood, 
scarcely touched by the relic-hunters. The archi- 


tectural ornaments on the sides shown in Cardinal 
Wiseman’s illustration no longer exist, but the 
back is still as represented in his drawing, and 
certainly (as observes) the style of orna< 


mentation belongs to the Christian ages. The: 


ivories also bear signs of belonging to different 
periods; and De Rossi considers the ara ues 
carved in relief to be more modern than the fifth 
century ; while the Labours of Hercules, picked 
out with gold, are more ancient, but not, he 
thinks, so old as the first century. Some of these 
latter ivory plates have been put on upside down, 
showing them to have been a later addition to 
the chair. 

From this description, the full details of which 
must be sought in De Rossi’s pages, it follows 
that there is nothing in the chair itself to forbid 
our assigning the older portion of it to the time 
of Claudius, when the sella gestaturia first came 
into use. 

2. As to the tradition, De Rossi shows that in 
the middle ages this same chair was on February 
22—not on January 18—solemnly carried to the 
High Altar of St. Peter's, and the Pope sat in it 
on that day, as also on the day of his enthroniza- 
tion. Bede gives the epitaph of our own Saxon 
King Cadwalla, who died at Rome .p. 689, whi- 
ther he had gone to be baptized by the Pope, or, 
as the epitaph says — 

“Ut Petrum sedemque Petri rex cerneret hospes, 

Cujus fonte meras sumeret almus aquas,” 

The same connection between the font and the 
seat of Peter is more distinctly marked by Enno- 
dius of Pavia in a.p. 500: — 

“ Ecce nunc ad gestatoriam sellam apostolicee confessionis 
uda mittunt limina candidatos; et uberibus, gaudio ex- 
actore, fletibus collata Dei beneficio dona geminantur.”— 
Apol, pro Synod. 

In this we have the neophytes in the 
white robes of their baptism going to receive Con- 
firmation from the pontiff seated in the apostle’s 
sella gestatoria, on the wet floor of the baptistery. 

From descriptions of the fifth century it appears 
that Pope Damasus, when he rebuilt the bap- 
tistery of St. Peter’s, placed there what was then, 
as now, regarded as the very chair which had been 
used by the apostle. This is confirmed by lines 
inscribed by Damasus himself on the walls of the 
baptistery. 

St. Optatus challenges the Donatist bishop to 
say where his seat is in Rome: “can he say én 
cathedra Petri? which I know not if he even 
knows by sight (vel oculis novit), and to whose 
memoria he as a schismatic has not approached.” 
(Ad Parmen. ii. 4.) With these passages in our 
minds we come to the third century, and find the 

oem against Marcion commencing the list of 
pontiffs thus : — 


“ Hac cathedra, Petrus qua sederat ipse, locatum 
Maxima Koma Linum primum considere jussit.’ 
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And Tertullian, at the end of the second century, 
invites all heretics to have recourse to the apos- 
tolic churches—“ apud quos ipse adhuc cathedre 
apostolorum suis locis president... . . si Italie 
adjaces, habes Romam.” Now the _ cathedra 
of St. James is said by Eusebius (H. L£. vii. 19) to 
have been preserved at Jerusalem, and thet of St. 
Mark at Alexandria; and hence the inference is 
that the ipsa cathedra, qua sederat ipse Petrus was 
believed to exist still in Rome when Tertullian 
visited that city in the second century—-when men 
were living who had conversed with the contem- 
poraries of the apostles. 

I have omitted many links of the chain of evi- 
dence which De Rossi has drawn out so carefully, 
and I have left out altogether his interesting 
historical account of the two feasts of January 18 
and February 22. Perhaps, however, I have said 
enough to establish the possibility of the authen- 
ticity of St. Peter’s Chair. W. R. B. 

St. Mary Church. 


A Currtovs Discovery S. i. 341.)—The 
passage extracted from the Builder by Nemo does 
not contain an accurate version of this very sin- 
ular story. The substance of it, as given b 
rmerod in his Strigulensia, is as follows : — 
most interesting Roman camp (one of two) near 
Lydney, in Gloucestershire, encloses the remains 
of a splendid temple, 95 feet by 75, containing 
three pavements, and dedicated to Nodens, a deity 
of supposed sanitary powers. An inscription here 
found describes the loss of a ring by Silvianus, 
half the value of which, as it seems (for the lan- 
guage is somewhat obscure) was devoted by the 
oser to Nodens, in the hope that he would not 
rmit Senicianus, or any of his name, to enjoy 
ealth till he brought back the ring to the temple. 
In 1785 a gold ring was found at Silchester 
bearing the words vivas IIpE (sE- 
cUN DE.” This certainly appears to have been the 
J in question, on which the detainer (or pos- 
sibly purloiner) had placed an inscription, in- 
tended, as it would seem, to counteract the im- 
precation, of which probably an intimation had 
reached him. The references given by Ormerod 
are to Lysons, Reliquie Britannico-Romane, and 
Archeologia, y. and viii. 449. T. W. W. 


MEDALS oF THE PretenpER. — In “ N. & Q.” 
(1* 8. ix. 479) is a description of a medal comme- 
morating the marriage of the elder Pretender with 
the Princess Maria Clementina Sobieski. I have 
before me a medal belonging to abrother of mine 
which was evidently struck on the occasion of 
the birth of their eldest son, “‘ Prince Charlie.” 
Can any of your readers give me any information 
as to this latter medal? It is not included in the 


iven in “N. & Q.” vy. 417. The descrip- 
fon is as follows : — 

Busts (to the right) of the Chevalier St. G 
and Maria Clementina Sobieski. Legend, J 
IIL. R. Clementina R. Reverse, a female fi 
with the left arm resting on a column, and sup- 
porting an infant ; the right hand touching a globe, 
on which appears a map of the United Kinden 
and part of France, the British isles being marked 
Ine. sc.and mt. Legend, “ Providentia obste- 
trix.” Below, and running across the medal, are 
the words — 

CAROLO . PRINC: VALLLE 

NAT: DIE. VLTIMA 
A: MDCCXX, 
The figure of James is represented in armour, 
with a ribbon over the right shoulder and across 
the breast. Under the shoulder, and near the 
edge of the medal, are the letters HamERAN. The 
medal is bronze; diameter, 1,%; inch. 
W.N.L 


Agave Dasyirriorpes — “ Purave” §. i. 
412.)—The Mexican “ pulque” is made from a 
juice extracted from the root of the , a 
variety of the cactus tribe, which, with the nopal, 
or prickly pear, forms the most conspicuous vege- 
tation in the great sandy and rocky wastes of 
Mexico, away from the smiling tierra caliente, 
Being totally ignorant of botany, I cannot tell 
whether the maguey is the Agave dasylirioides of 
Mexico; but I have seen vast quantities of pulgue 
made on the haciendas of the Escalera and the 
Cristo, belonging to the great Anglo-Mexican 
family of Barron, in the valley of Mexico, An 
incision is made in the root of the _ , and 
the juice sucked up to the mouth of the Indian 
operator through the tube, an instrument re- 
sembling a monstrous ipe. The “bag,” which 
rests on his back, isa calf or pig’s skin. The juice 
is fermented in troughs, formed of similar kins, 
but cut open and stretched between poles, and 
answering to the “fermenting squares” in our 
breweries. My late dear friend Don Eustaquio 
Barron always had fresh pulgue brought to his 
house in the city of Mexico at early morning, and 
it was placed orf the side-board at breakfast time. 
The skins were always padlocked to prevent the 
Indians from tampering with the stuff and watering 
it. I never could stomach pulque. The taste, to 
me, was extremely nauseous, and the odour ex- 
actly similar to that of rotten eg About two 
gallons of pulque will make an Indian drunk; but, 
as Dr. Johnson observed on the question of 8 
schoolboy surfeiting himself with fruit, he can 

merally take “as much as he can get.” The 

paniards in Mexico drink very little pulque, and 
indeed very little of anything save water. In the 
highly rarefied atmosphere of Mexico city, the 
fear of apoplexy is the beginning of abstinence, 
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the maximum to a who in England would 
make two bottles of some wine or other look very 
much ashamed of themselves. I have a tracing 
of a Mexican drawing, showing the process of 
extracting pulque, which is — much at Mr. 
Nortt Rapeciirrr’s service, if he will send his 
G, A. Sata. 
Putney. 
Sreerte Curmsers (4" S. i. 311, 349.)— 
« 1655. Mr. Handley, a Plumber, roasted a Shoulder of 
Mutton and a couple of Fowls on the top of the Spire.” 
“1762. The Cathedral Spire repaired. James Grist 
dress'd a Dish of Bacon and Beans on it. A new Vane 
was erected.” 
+ In reference to the paperin “ N. & Q.” I beg to 
forward the above extracts from an old MS. of 
important events in the chronology of New Sarum, 
which I have lately met with amongst the papers 
of a family long settled there. I am not aware of 
the MS. having been printed; but perhaps the 
facts recited in the above extracts may have ap- 
in works to which I have not been able 
to refer; in such case, their bearing on the matter 
of Ivpacator's paper will, I trust, excuse their 
reproduction. E. W. 


The numerous notices on this subject in the 
of “N. & Q.” bring to my recollection a 

story current in Chichester towards the end of the 
last century (1791), to understand which more 
fully it will be n to premise that the spire 
of the cathedral was at least 300 feet high, and 
that beneath its shadow, as it were, stood the re- 
sidence of the cathedral functionaries. One of 
these, Prebendary Tireman, had a son—a wild 
youth, destined for the royal navy. Now, as the 
story goes, the prebendary was one day walking 
in his garden, when his ears were saluted with 
loud shouts of “ Father! father!” coming, as 
he thought, from above, when, on casting his eyes 
in the direction indicated by the sound, what 
was the horror of the worthy prebendary when 
he beheld his son Tom seated astride on the 
weathercock ! This we must leave to conjecture. 
The truth be it said, Master Tom descended in 
perfect safety, and soon after became a midship- 
man in the royal navy. A. C. Mw 


. Orv Sone: “Frater Beps are Sorr” (4% 
8. i. 269.)—The song from which A. B. C. quotes 
may be found in Cunningham's Songs of Scotland, 
and in Chambers’s Songs of Scotland. The version 
of Chambers is the better of the two, and is given 
by Dr. Brown in his Hore Subsecive. 

MAcKENZIE CoBBAN. 


Crean Lenr (4" i. 315.)— 

“ Pura Quadragesima. ‘Than foloweth Quadragesima, 
that is, the first Sondaye in clene Lent.’ (Gent. Mag. 
vil. N. S. p. 2.) ‘The first Monday of clene Lent.’ 
of Privy Council, 12 H, V1., iv. 351.) ‘ Die 

in pura Quadragesima,’ (Fodera, x. 564.) .... 


* Monday in the first week in Lent’ is the first Monday 
after Ash Wednesday. . . . So, also, is the first or second 
uadr ma Sunday, Chronology o ir 
Nicdlas, 2nd ed. Lond. 
JosErn Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 

AnBeEY OF KILKHAMPTON (3" S. viii. 455; 4% 
S. i. 3653.)—My copy is the sixth edition, “with 
considerable additions,” 4to, 1780, and contains a 
second , without which the work is incom- 
plete. There is also: — 

“The Abbey of Kilkhampton Revived; or Monu- 
mental Records for the year 1780, compiled with a view 
to ascertain the manners which prevailed in Great Bri- 
— during the last 50 years of the 18th century, 12mo, 

With these may be placed : — 

“The Wreck of Westminster Abbey; or a Selection 
from the Monumental Records ‘of the most conspicuous 
personages, 4to, 1801,” 

The following, from the press of the same pub- 
lisher, is of a similar nature : — 

“Ways and Means; or a Sale of the L* * * *8 
gee CC FF By R***l 
pe*********n; Premising the Resolutions which 
sanctified so irregular a measure, and exhibiting the 
merits, price, and distinction of the several lots, with the 
names of the purchasers, ‘EVERY MAN HIS PRICE i9 
the best political Principle we can adhere to,’ Sir Robert 
Walpole. 4to, London, 1782, pp. 96.” 

Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Cane v. Breen S. i. 269.)\—The quotation 
of the Greek epigram inquired for by StTuDENT 
is given correctly, the pentameter being — 

Znrav eiphoes ob GAAG Bdrov. 

The reproduction of this line in “N. & Q.” re- 
minds me of one of the few puns in Greek it has 
been my fate to listen to. The occasion of it was 
a complaint of a friend of mine to an old-fashioned 
pedagogue that, objecting to the corporal punish- 
ment of little boys at school, he had sent his son 
to one where it was said birch was unknown, but 
found that a very cruel and severe use of the cane 
was substituted for it. “Ah,” said the old- 
fashioned schoolmaster exultingly, whose medi- 
tations, like Fielding’s Parson Thwackum’s, were 
full of birch, 

“ 2nrav ebphoas ob ‘“POAON BATON.” 
The reply was perhaps pedantic, but it was ap- 
propriate. G. 

8. i. 78.)—This probably is an 
adaptation of a very coarse common English word, 
and signifies a squatter; one who sits down in 
your cabin till everybody is tired of him, and at 
last are glad to be rid of him by giving him some- 
thing. One of our administrations which sate 
with great pertinacity, acquired a cognate, but 
hardly so coarse, a nick-name. A. A. 
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Moperrn IxveNTION OF THE SANSKRIT ALPHA- 
Ber (4 §. i. 125.) — If the modern invention of 
the Sanskrit alphabet is accepted as an established 
fact, it follows that the undermentioned words, 
identical alike in sound and meaning with others 
in European languages with which it is said to be 

ate, must have been derived from the latter, 
a not vice versd all the languages of Europe 
from the Sanskrit, as their identity could other- 
wise only be accounted for. 

SANSKRIT. 

Vira, a hero. 
Man, a man. 
Muni, a monk, 
the nose. 


Katta, cutting. 


FROM 

Vir, Latin. 

Man, English. 

Monos, Greek, 

Nasus, Latin. 

Cut, English; as in nasa- 
katta, nose cut, corrupted 
into Nassik on the Goda- 
veri, where Rama Chan- 
dra is said to have sub- 
jected Surpnakha to that 
operation. 

Dip, a tallow candle; an 
English word derived 
from the process of its 
manufacture. 

Rip, a low fellow, English. 


Dipa, a lamp. 


Ripa, an enemy, as in Rip- 
unjaya, the conqueror of 
enemies, one of the Pau- 
ranik characters, 


Adi, first. Odd, English ; odi, one, 
alone, German. 

Musha, a mouse. Mus, Latin. 

Pippali, pepper. Piper, Latin, 


Rita, a regular custom, ex- 
emplified in Rita-dhuraja, 
Paurfanik standard still 


Rite, English. 


in use among the Marhat- 
tas, 

Néastik, Atheistic philoso- Ganostich, Greek, which doc- 
phy. trine it is said to resemble. 


(Gladwin’s Ayin Akhari, 
ii, 462.) 
R. R. W. Extts. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


FOR BROKEN-wWINDED Horses §, i. 
21.) — From what I have heard of this trick, I 
should think the arsenic had not time to become 
assimilated, especially as it would be protected by 
the tallow. An able veterinary surgeon tells me 
the shot acts mechanically by its weight. A. A. 


“Poets’ Corner. 
Kwvr anv (4 i. 28, 279.) —With no 


a to A. H. it may be said to be hardly 
possible to make more mistakes than this corre- 


“a slender rod,” about three feet in length, at the 
end of which, not on the “spell,” is fastened, not 
the “‘ knur,” but a pommel of hard wood ; thisit 
was which flew off and killed the man in thea 
cident referred to. An article on the now rapidlys 
disappearing game of “ knur and spell,” by thé 
writer of this note, will be found in a recent num. 
ber of Jewitt’s Reliquary. D, 

[We have to thank many correspondents for comaiu- 
nications on this subject.—Eb. ] 

ARTICLES oF THE CuuRca (4 §, i. 146, 305.) 
The following is preserved in the Parish Register 
of Dalton-le-Dule, in the county of Durham ; — 

“A Form of Private Penance. Wr.as wee (good, 
neighbrs.) forgetting and neglecting our Dutys to Alm. 
God, and ye care we ought to have of our souls, haye 
comited ye grievous and detestable Sin of Fornication to 
ye great dangr. of our Souls, and ye evil and pnicious 
example of all oyr, sobr. Xtians. offended yr by. 

“We do now, in a most penetential and sorrowful 
mannr., Acknowledge and Confess our sd. Sins, and are 
heartily sorry for ye same, humbly desireing Alm. God to 
forgive us both ys. and all oyr. our sins and offences, and 
so to assist us wth. ye Grace of his H. Sp. yt wee may 
nevr. comit ye like hereaftr. 

“To wceh. end and purpose wee desire you all here 
_— to pray to Alm, wth. us and for us, saying Our 

ayr. weh, art in Heavn., &c.” 

This has no date, but seems to belong to a time 
when public penance was being discontinued, and 
it was done before a few “good neighbours” 
assembled for the occasion in a private manner, 
It may be observed that the Our Father is to be 
said with a special intention. 

I believe that notices of penances, excommuni- 
cations, and burials of excommunicated persons, 
are not at all uncommon in parish registers, and 
that your frequent correspondent K. P. D. E. 
could furnish some curious examples from Scotter 
and other places where incontinence and non- 
conformity prevailed. J.T. F. 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Sr. Prran: Persnore §S, i. 282.) —A. H. 
refers to “that Celtic saint Perran or Piran, who 
sailed across the Irish Channel on a millstone, and 
became the apostle and patron saint of British 
miners.” He suggests that the first syllable of 
the saint’s name is identical with that of Per 
shore ; but there is this objection to such a theory, 
that the original Irish name of the saint 


with another letter, for he wascalled Kiaron. He 


_is frequently mentioned in Archbishop Ussher’s 


— has compressed into a few lines under | 
e 


foregoing title. 


The knur is not “a knob of | 


wood, fastened,” &c. It is a wooden ball rather | 
bigger than a walnut; it is placed not on a“ spill,” | 


but a pelt which being struck by the bdatstick, 
causes the knur, in the language of the player, to 
rise; it is then smitten by the bat-, or tripstick as it 
is commonly called, and driven to the distance of 
several score yards. This instrument consists of 


Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates. In one 

lace ( Works, vi. 345,) it is discussed whether his 
bested-elese was in Cornwall (as stated by John 
of Tynemouth) or in Ireland. In quoting Camden 
on the former hypothesis, the locality is said to 
be “in Cornubia supra mare Sabrinum, a Petrok- 
stowe (sive Padstowe) miliaribus quindecim et @ 
Mousehole viginti quinque.” 


I used to think that the narration that St 
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Piran “out of his great humility crossed the Irish 
sea on a millstone ” belonged to those miracles of 


’ the Irish saints which (as is said by the Bolland- 


jsts) were “so stupendous, that they must be 
attributed to the great simplicity of those holy 
men, or to the still greater simplicity of those 
who wrote their lives: but when I noticed in 
Bede’s description of Irish vessels the peculiarity 
to which he Directs attention, that they carried a 
millstone on each side of the bow, to be let down 
into the water to anchor the ship, I saw that there 
was something to explain the mystery. St. 
Piran’s humility seems to have been shown by 
his being said to have crossed the Channel on the 
millstone, instead of his having sought for more 
comfortable accommodation in the vessel itself by 
which the millstone was carried. L&LIvs. 


Onzrers (4" 8. i. 168.)—Is not this simply 
the same phrase which is in use in the present 
day among the lower classes—a “one-er,” “Such 
a one-er for grub,” applied to a great eater; or, 
as Dickens’ little Marchioness expresses it, ‘‘ Miss 
Sally is such a one-er for the play”? A. 


Oaxnam Horse-snor Custom (4" S. i. 147.) — 
This custom has not been discontinued ; but, since 
the railway epoch, it has not been so easy to col- 
lect it as in the olden time. It is to be presumed 
that a nobleman who thinks proper to walk up 
from the station would be exempt. The collec- 
tion of horse-shoes on the gates and interior of 
the fine county hall is very interesting. Some 
of the earlier ones appear to be actual shoes, and 
in later times Lord Willoughby D’Eresby insisted 
on the shoe being taken from one of his horses; 
but, generally speaking, they are large figures of 
horse-shoes in iron plate, gilt or painted yellow, 
and marked with the name and date. They vary 
in size according to the liberality of the indivi- 
dual—the minimum fee, I believe, being 52 It 

to the clerk of the market. When I saw 

em, ten years ago, the most recent was that of 
Lord Campbell, on his going the circuit: Queen 
Elizabeth’s is of large dimensions; but that of 


IV., when Prince Regent, outstrips them 


Mr. Hartshorne, in his account of the Hall of 
Oakham (Archeological Journal, y. 137), mentions 
that ne trace of a toll on horses passing through 
the town has been found in the various records 
that have been consulted. The origin which has 
been assigned to the custom from the early con- 
nection of the place with the Ferrars family, he 
is inclined to think fanciful. It was, however, 
found by juries in the years 1275 and 1276, that 
the bailiffs of Oakham, in the reigns of Hen. III. 
and Edw. I., took toll of carriages, horses bought 
or sold, and all other merchandise at Oakham ; 
and in this Mr. Hartshorne thinks some trace of 


the origin of the custom may be detected. It is 


worth remark that the clerk of the market takes 


the toll; which seems to connect it with the 
matters named in the Inquisitions. The earliest 
known mention of it would appear to be by 
Camden. 


Untucky Day 8, i. 362.)—This supersti- 
tion is very prevalent in the parishes of Garstan 
and St. Michael’s, and probably throughout No 
Lancashire, where there are many Roman Catho- 
lics; but it is less observed, as your talented cor- 
respondent will know, in the southern part of the 
county. F.R. R. 


Kiss or Jupas (4" 8. i, 366.)—In answer to 
the somewhat vaguely-put query of Mrraex, I 
beg to refer him to a remarkable sonnet on Judas 
by Francesco Gianni. It is inscribed “Sopra 
Giuda,” and the avenging kiss of the demons for 
the kiss of treason is given with great power, 
following on a no less powerful portraiture of 
Satan, e. g. — 

“ Poi fea le braccia si recd quel tristo, 
E con la bocca fumigante e nera 
Gli rese il bacio che avea dato al Cristo.” 
A. B. Grosarrt, 
15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 


Scnooner (4* i. 313, 397.)—Schooner is cer- 
tainly of Teutonic extraction. In German it is 
schoner or schuner. In Dutch, too, the form of 
the word varies, as some people say schooner, and 
others schoener, the latter substantive being, how- 
ever, more generally in use. I do not think Mr. 
Watrter Sxxat’s etymology the right one. It 
is, in my opinion, far more probable that the shoe, 
which in German is schwh, and in Dutch schoen, 
from its similarity of shape with the vessel, has 
given its name to the sc or sch . In 
fact I do not see why the name of beautiful should 
be given to _ particular ship; a ue is as 
beautiful as a schoon, as a schooner, if indeed it is 
not finer. Besides, a noun formed of an adjective 
in Dutch seldom takes er for its termination. 


Indeed, I seek in vain for one now in my memory. 
H, TrepEMaN, 


Amsterdam, 

Rosrxson Crusor §, i. 145, 227, 319.)—I 
find in Van der Aa’s great Biographic Dictionary 
of the Netherlands (t. iii. p. 902) : — 

“Cruso (J.), wrote in 1642 a Uitbreiding over den 
Ssten Psalm (Dissertation on the 8th Psalm), to which is 
appended an elegy on J. Eilsonius, parson in Norwich, 
England.” 

I have also found the names Croese, Croesels, 
Croeser, Croocius, Crucius, Cruesen; but not the 
name Defoe, or any thing like it, except that of 
Hildebrand de Foux, a writer of the twelfth cen- 
tury, who may have been called so because he 
was born in the village of Foux or Fooz. 

H, TrepEMAN. 


Amsterdam, 
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A Cure ror Raevmatism (4 S. i. 362.)— 
Some ten years ago I was surprised when a lady 
roduced a raw potato from her pocket and in- 
Formed me that she constantly carried it, and 
found it to be a good precaution against attacks 
of this painful complaint. At the time I made 
some inquiries into the matter, and found the idea 
very prevalent in Scotland, but curiously only 
among the educated classes, and entirely unknown 
among the labouring ones. In no case, however, 
could I find that a potato so carried was considered 
as a cure of rheumatism, but simply as a preventive 
against an attack of that disease. The vegetables, 
if newly gathered, would of course become des- 
sicated when kept in such a receptacle; but this 
process would soon come to an end, and their sup- 
posed effect could have nothing to do with any 
action of absorption, as it continued for years, in 
fact as long as they remained in the pocket. 

I mentioned the matter to a medical friend, 
who suggested the following at least plausible 
solution of the matter. In our modern dress, both 
male and female, the position of the pockets lies 
over the most exposed portion of the sciatic nerve, 
the action of cold on it being the great cause of 
rheumatism in the lower limbs. Now a root like 
the potato isa very bad conductor of heat, and 
therefore retards its escape from the body at the 
point where it is applied. Hence its beneficial 
effect when carried ip the pocket, where it guards 
the weakest point of the system. 

VERE Irvine. 


Qvoratrons §, i. 366.) — “ Ars longa, vita 
brevis.” It would appear from Dr. Bland, in his 
learned little work on Proverbs (ii. 116), that this 
_— comes to us from the Greek, and is to be 

ound in the works of Hippocrates (fl. 430 B.c.). 
The modern physician understands it in the sense 
that the longest life is only sufficient to enable us 
to acquire a moderate portion of knowledge in any 
art or science. I hope the above reference may 
be of some use to Mz. W. #H.S. 

Yaxley. 

“ Fievr-pe-Lys ” (4% S. i. 377.) —It may be 
satisfactory to your correspondent to know that 
there is an inn at Sandwich, in Kent, called the 
“ Fleur-de-lys” (in the vernacular the “ Flower- 
de-luce”). There is also a “ public ” of the same 
name at the neighbouring town of Deal. Scum. 


Hortanp Hovse (4" i. 390.)—Many years 
ago a watchman was employed to patrol the 
grounds about Holland House at night. He was 
armed with a biunderbuss. One night he was 
murdered. He had forgotten to load his blunder- 
buss, and consequently was unable to defend him- 
self. The Lord 
— fellow’s successor to fire off and reload his 


underbuss in front of the house every night at | legs (Jallolo’ddin and Al 
satisfied that | 


eleven o'clock, so that he might be 


his servant was properly armed, and the bad cha- 
racters who might be prowling about might know 
that firearms were kept in readiness for them, - 
Thence arose the custom of firing at that same 
hour every night “ Lord Holland’s gun.” 

C. 


or (4 S. i. 389.)—Kasgg 
Kuaranga took the name of Theodoros after his 
accession in 1855, that being the name of a negus 
(= king of kings) who reigned in the twelfth 
cent Theodore [T. was born in 1818 at Sher- 

hie, chief town of the mountainous province of 
uara, governed by his futher and uncle, the 
dedjas (= dukes) of Hailo-Mariam and Konfou 
(conqueror of the Turks). Hailo-Mariam was of 
noble descent; as respects his mother, a y 
doubtful rumour, credited by the vanity of her 
son after being elevated to the throne, tended to 
make her a descendant of the legitimate imperial 
family, such as the indigenous history connects 
with Solomon by.Menilek, son of the fair* Ma- 
kada, Queen of Sheba. (Lejean, Rev. de Deur 
Mondes, liv. 206). It appears to be conformable 
to good policy that this country should fix the 
legitimate sovereign on the throne of Abyssinia. 
Thirty years ago the legitimate emperor of Abys- 
sinia was reduced to manufacture cloaks for sub- 


| sistence. A boy twelve years of age being asked 
| his name, said, “‘ My name by baptism is Oulda- 
| Salassie + (= Son of the Trinity) ; I am negus ne- 
gast” (= king of kings.) (Lejean, Id. 204.) 
T. J. Bucxtox. 
Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


VALUE or THE Crener (4" S. i. 107, 305.) — 
Mr. Mackenzre Copsan asserts that “ the cipher 
or circle is a character signifying ten.” Dr. Pea- 
cock, in his Arithmetic, p. 483, says that “ zero, or 
nothing, is denoted by 0, which is also called a 

.” Professor Morgan, in the article 
Nothing (English Cyclopedia, vy. 985), adds 
that the “ word nothing implies the absence of all 
magnitude.” Other authors ae the same thing, 
and hence I am led to ask where I can find it 
stated that zero, or 0, signifies ten? TT. T. W. 


Tue Wrrr’s Surname (4* S. i. 343.)—O. P.Q 
says he can find no trace in Latin of the wife's 
assuming her husband’s surname. Surely the 
Roman custom by which, e. g., Cicero’s wife was 
known as Terentia Ciceronis is not very unlike 
ours. . J. K. 


* This is the expression “belle” of Lejean. But the 
Arabians say she had hairy legs, like an ass, which Solo- 
mon tested by covering part of the floor before his throne 


Holland of that day ordered the | 
| devil had, by a depilatory, 


with transparent glass, laid over running water, in which 
fish were swimming, when she raised her clothes so as to 
disclose the fact. Solomon would not marry her till the 
taken off the hair from her 

wi on Koran, Surat, xxvii.) 


t 


i { 
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Cotrrpe (4 S. i. 293.) — This is no new 
of Philadelphia, who thinks 
that it seems needed, has apparently not consulted 
the dictionaries of his countrymen, Worcester and 
Webster. Both give it as derived from the Latin 
collidere, with the meaning “ to strike against each 
other,” and cite its use by Dryden and Brown. It 
is also to be found in Todd’s Johnson and Rich- 
ardson; the latter further citing it from ~~. 8 


Anatomy of Melancholy. W. 


Disurxeton Famity S. i. 19, 229.) — Will 
you kindly permit me to convey to J. M. my best 
thanks for his references, and especially to Book 3. 
No. 258 of the Register of the Great Seal, which 
I have since examined. The same Sir William 
Disschyngton (mentioned in the charter to the 
Earl of Ross of his earldom of Ross end lordship 
of Sky) is in the sederunt of the record of the 
famous parliament held at Perth by David IL. on 
the 13th day of January, 1364. There is a tradi- 
tion that the Dishingtons were of fair complexions. 
Mr. Dishington, Leith, possesses an oak chair of 
considerable antiquity, having the arms of the 
family engraved Or, on a bend sable three es- 
callops argent, the same as recorded by Sir David 
Lyndsay. Sera Walt. 


Micnartmas Goose S, i. 362.) — Queen 
Elizabeth might have been eating goose when she 
heard the Armada was defeated, but as that took 
place on the 20th of July it could not have been 
on Michaelmas-day that she heard it. Fr. FB. 


Mepat or Purr Il. (4% S. i. 315.) — This 
medal P. A. L. will find described in The Medallic 
History of England to the Revolution (with forty 

lates, London, printed by Edwards & Sons, Pail 

all, m.pcc.xc) as follows : — 
_ “ The head of Philip, with same titles [as the previous, 
i. ¢. ‘PHILIPPVS .D.G . HISPANIARVM . ET. ANGLLE . 
rex’]}. Reverse: Bellerophon encountering a chimera, 
HINC ViGiLo (‘Hence I am vigilant’), 1556. This per- 
haps alludes to the conspiracy of the Duke of Suffolk and 
others against Philip’s marriage with Mary.” 

The engraver's initials, “CP. F.,” are not men- 
tioned, nor does the book state where the medal 
was struck, F. J. J. 

Liverpool. 

Hontertan Socrery (4" §. 279.)—P. A. L.’s 
apropos de tripe reminds me of a Tripe Club, 
which some twenty years ago existed, and per- 
haps still exists, at the “Magpie and Stump” in 
Aldgate; whereat these bovine intestines were 
the sole dish: dressed, of course, in every con- 
ceivable cookery, and realising the old French 
proverb—* Estre lié aux tripes.” I confess to a 
weakness in favour of this aliment, so that it be 
not served up “a la mode de Caen” ; which, experto 
crede, is detestable enough to make the most de- 
termined Philenterist jeter ses tripes.  E. L. S. 


(4° S. i. 98, 255.)—This word is cer- 
tainly allied to the Dutch expression jolig, merry, 
jovial. We have also a substantive, jool (pro- 
nounced yole), which has two significations—viz. 
(1) that of a fool, a jester; and (2) that of merri- 
ness, gaiety. There is a Dutch verb, joelen (pro- 
nounced you-lan), too, signifying to revel, to make 
merry; evidently the same word as the German 
jolen, to make a noise, to revel. In Hamburg, 
Campe says, jolen means jubeln. This is clearly 
the juste-milien between the High German jolen 
and the Low German or Dutch joelen. 

H, TrepEMAn. 

Amsterdam. 

Allow me to add my last intended reference to 
this word and its use in the peculiar manner I 
have alluded to, in a very apt quotation from Sir 
Philip Sidney's Apologie for Poetry, 1595 (English 
reprint, edition Arber) : — 

“ Wee know a playing wit, can prayse the discretion of 
an asse, the comfortablenesse of being in debt, and the 
jolly commoditie of beeing sick of the plague.” 

J. A. G, 

Tue Rosser Eart or Mar i. 189.)— 
Your valued correspondent J. M. does not in his 
interesting notice advert to the fact, which I 
lately chanced to observe, that Mar was also a 
magnate of Flanders. There is a charter in the 
first volume of the Great Seal Register, p. 250, 
No. 14, granted by Robert Duke of Albany, 
Governor of Scotland, dated at Edinburgh, March 
17, 1413, in which he confirms a grant that his 
“ dearest nephew, Alexander Stewart, Earl-of Mar 
and Garviach, and Lord of Duffle in Brabancia,”’ 
had made to his (Mar’s) “dearest brother, Sir 
Andrew Stewart, Knight” (another bastard son 
of the Wolf of Badenoch doubtless), of certain 
lands inthe earldom. This must be the “ Duffel ” 
which appears on the map of Belgium, about half- 
way between Antwerp and Malines, and very pro- 
bably had been conferred on Mar by the Duke of 
| Burgundy for his assistance at the battle of Litge 
on Sept. 14, 1407, where, as Mr. Hill Burton says 


(The Scot Abroad, i. p. 66), the earl and some 
companions at arms, of the best blood in Scotland, 
| took part with the duke and the Prince-Bishop 
| of Liége against the powerful corporation of that 
| almost sovereign city. One would like to know 
| if any traditions of its foreign lord yet linger at 
| Duffel. 

This is curious, as, until the later era of the 
wars with Henry V. of England, when the princely 
territories of Aubigny and Touraine were con- 

| ferred by the French king on Sir John Stewart of 
| Dernlie and Archibald (Tineman) Earl of Dou- 
| glas, no native born Scottish noble, so far as I see, 
| had enjoyed a continental title. I except the Ba- 
| liols of course, although “ Seigneurs de Bailleul ” 
| in French Flanders, as they must be ranked with 
| the blood royal. AneLo-Scotvus. 
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A Fru on THe Forenezap (4** 8, i. 389.)— | mony born to truth by voluntary submission to 
Mr. Duwxrn’s curious note explains Falstaff’s | death.” 


exclamation when the Lord Chief Justice leaves 
him (Second Part of King Henry IV. Act. Sc. 3)— 
“Tf I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle.” 
A.A, 
Poets’ Corner. 


Les i. 315,371.) —Sm Emer- 
son TENNENT might have carried his views, which 
are undoubtedly correct, further. In Spanish 
escala is a port and a ladder. La Escala is a sea- 
port on the Gulf of Rosas in Catalonia, and hacer 
escala means to enter port. So isskélé and skelessi 
in Turkish. Hunkiar Skelessi on the Bosphorus, 
rendered famous by the treaty, is the Sultan’s 
stairs or landing-place ; hunkiar or manslayer being 
a sort of complimentary appellation of the Sultan. 
In Celtic cala is a port and ladder, or rather cal 
is the root of both cala, a port, and schallu, the 
Mongolian for ladder; and in Gozo all the har- 
bours are called cala. In Malta some are cala and 
others marsa, and, as a curious mixture of Pheeni- 
cian, or Celtic and Italian, one port in Malta is 
Marsa Scala; another in the same island is La 
Scaletta. In Cephalonia there is a district and 
harbour called Ska/a, and in Albania near Butrinto, 
opposite Corfu, C Skala. In Sicily, too, is 
Scaletta, In Asia Minor, near the ancient Ephesus, 
is the gulf and port of Scala Nova. There is also 
a river Skala in Galicia, and a seaport Cala in 
Bolivia. Broadstairs might be added to Wap- 
ping, and possibly Carstairs, which, though inland, 
is on ariver. But-there areinland Les Echelles in 
Dauphiny, and Scala in Naples. 
StrerHey Care. 

Wilton Place. 

Tavern Sirens: Tae Fox (4 S. i. 376.) —In 
answer to W. G. allow me to say that three years 
before Mr. Keble’s death I perfectly remember 
seeing the sign of The Fox alluded to. It was 
then in possession of our lamented Christian poet. 
It is now, I believe, in the possession of his friend 
and neighbour, the Rev. Frewen Moore of Amp- 
field, near Romsey. I perfectly remember Mr. 
Keble showing it to me, and making many quietly 
humorous remarks upon it. 

TRAGeETT. 

South Kensington Museum. 


“Martyr Presrpent” (4" S. i. 289.)—Allow 
me as an Englishman to protest against the grow- 
ing misuse of the word martyr. Every student 
with a Greek lexicon knows that ydprus, Bol. 
pdorvp, means a witness; and that in time it re- 
ceived the sense of a witness testifying with his 
blood to the truth of the Christian faith. Hence 


Dr. Johnson defines martyr as “one who by his 
death bears witness to the truth,” and notices an 
elementary notion connected with the word under 
“ Martyrdom,” which he defines to be “ the testi- 


Now, Mr. Lincoln died for no truth or pringi 
nor, more recently, did Mr. Plow. They had no 
ge in their death-struggle ; they were simply 
the unhappy victims of two devilish assassing, 
And, although the great world sympathised with 
the president, who proclaimed the abolition 
of slavery in the United States, as well as with 
| the self-sacrificing Pa priest, we cannot, in 
| speaking of either of them, correctly adopt the 
| term martyr, which yet is frequently applied to 
| them in the literature of the day. M YL 


| Mepats §. i. 342.)\—W. N. L. is informed 

| that his medal of Queen Anne is that of her coro- 

nation. It is by Croker, and not at all rare. 
SEvex. 


| “THe Sorrrarny Monk sHoox tHe 
| Wortp” (4" §, i. 396.)—I never could see the 
sense of this line, and therefore cannot admire its 
supposed excellence. 

uther was certainly a monk, but to what period 
of his career can we apply the term solitary?—only 
to the nine months he passed in what he called 
his Patmos, the castle of Wartburg, where for his 
own safety he was concealed by his friend the 
Elector of Saxony; and there the solitude could 
only have been comparative, as he no doubt as- 
sociated freely with the other inmates, and more- 
over had ceased to be a monk. 

In the convent of Augustinian friars, where he 
was first led to a critical study of the Bible, he 
was surrounded by companions. As a professor 
in the University of Wittemberg on the Elbe, and 
as a powerful preacher in that town, the word 
solitary is totally inapplicable to him, and in fact 
to every incident in his career, with the exception 
of the one specified above. Rosticvs. 


Antony AsHieEy’s Toms S. i. 398, 
et ant2.)\—With due deference to A Dorset Max, 
I suppose I may be allowed to have an opinion, a8 
well as to express it, provided I give my reasons 
for it. I have done so; and now I beg to inform 
him that I have known this monument for fifty 
years, and in my first communication I stated that 
I had lately revisited it for the p of re- 
freshing my memory. The opinion which I ven- 
tured er not Might we 
not, with equal propriety an taste, ex 
to find the. tato tobacco-plant 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s monument, as the cabbage 
on Sir A. Ashley’s? Has A Dorset Man never 
heard of another tradition that is extant in the 
village of Winborne St. Giles—namely, that the 
recumbent effigies on this monument are intended 
to represent Adam and Eve? So much for 

pular and traditional symbolism. But I will 
illustrate it further from the adjoining parish. In 
the church of Cranborne there is a monument to 


J 
— 
| 
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m of the great Sir John Eliot (3* S. i. 


possessed descended to the Blackets, and from 


445), who died at school there, and in consequence, | them went to the Beaumonts: it is now as 


itis said, of being choked by a bone whilst eating | 
his dinner. The statue of the youth is at some | 

ight from the floor, and he holds something in | 
his hand which is obscurely seen from below, but | 
which popular tradition declares to be a repre- | 
sentation of the identical mutton bone that caused 
his death! On closer inspection it proves to be a 
nosegay! And thus a symbol is distorted for the 
purpose of supporting a tradition ; or a tradition 
is invented for the purpose of saa aw 


| 


Qvorarions From St. Avevstrn (4 S, i. 391.) 
—It is stated that Sir John Fortescue in an un- 
published work has the following : — 

“Sanctus A inus in libro De dignitate conditioni: 
Deo Patel ilat, intellec- 
tum Filio,” etc. 

St. Augustin has several passages to this effect, 
of which the two following are instances : — 


“Deinde in ipso animo, ab iis que extrinsecus sensa 
sunt yelut introducta, inventa est altera trinitas, ubi ap- 
parerent eadem tria unius esse substantie, imaginatio 
corporis que in memoria est, et inde informatio cum ad 
eam convertitur acies cogitantis, et utrumque conjungens 
intentio voluntatis.”—De Trinitate, lib. xv. cap. 3. 

“ Igitar ipsa mens et amor et noticia ejus, tria quedam 
sunt, et hec tria unum sunt: et cum perfecta sunt, equa- 
lia sunt.”"—De Trinitate, lib. viii. cap. 3. 


The final quotation of C. P. F. seems to give 


the substance of St. Augustin’s comparison of the | 

sun to the Blessed Trinity, rather than his exact | 

words. The writer probably referred to what St. | 

ag says in his treatise De verbis Apostoli, | 
oL:— 


“Ecce enim sicut vidimus in sole, tria sunt et separari | 
ton possunt. Que autem tria sunt, videamus, cursus, | 
splendor et calor. Videmus enim solem in ccelo curren- | 
tem, fulgentem, calentem. Divide ergo, si potes, Ariane, 
solem, et tum demum divide trinitatem.” 
_ The holy father introduces fire as presenting a | 
similar image of the Holy Trinity in various parts 
of his writings, and the comparison of the human | 
soul occurs frequently in the works of St. Augus- 
tn, F.C. 


Sie Jonny Fenwick (3" S, xi. 236.)—A corre- 

dent inquires—“Is there any good portrait 
of this celebrated plotter in existence ; and if so, | 
where is it to be found?” There is a portrait of | 
Lady Mary Fenwick, with a miniature of Sir | 
John Fenwick, at the Earl of Carlisle’s, at Castle- 
Howard, where is also preserved the library of | 
Sir John Fenwick, who is said to have read the | 
book called Killing no Murder, by Col. Titus, 
before making the attempt on the life of the | 
Prinee of Orange. It woul be a curious subject 
of inquiry if the identical copy of Titus’s work 
which Sir John Fenwick read still remains among 
the books in his library. The splendid estate he 


as 120,000/. a-year. The portrait I have men- 
tioned is probably by Sir Peter Lely. I would be 
much obliged if any of your correspondents would 
mention who this portrait of Sir John Fenwick at 
Castle-Howard is painted by. Exor. 


Swappier (4° §. i. 271, 377.)\—We have as 
yet no rational explanation of the origin of this 
term as applied in Ireland to a Protestant. The 
story told in Southey’s Life of Wesley explains 
nothing, and is altogether pointless and silly. 
The word was in full use in 1753, in which year 
John Wesley himself published, anonymously, a 
Dictionary of the English Language. The ti 
certainly not suggestive of humility on the part of 
the author—is as follows : — 

“A Complete English Dictionary, explaining most 
those — are found in the beet 
writers, By a Lover of Good English and Common 
Sense. N.B. The Author assures you he thinks this is 
the best English Dictionary in the world.” 

We here find — 

“A Swapper. A nick-name given by the Papists in 
Ireland to true Protestants.” 

See H. B. Wheatley’s Chronological Notices 9, 
the Dictionaries of the English » v 

DIXON. 


“ JacHIN AND Boaz” (4% 8. i. 295) was pro- 
bably published in 1762, as in that year appeared 
A Pismo Answer to the suspected Author of 
Jachin and Boaz, London, 8vo. 

A new edition appeared in 1797, by a gentleman 
belonging to the Jerusalem Lodge, &c. (1.¢. R.8.), 
and there are editions of 1811, 1812, and New 
York 1857—a very bad edition by S. Prichard, 

It does not appear to be mentioned by Lowndes, 
and Watt gives no date, so that probably the first 
edition was without one. If the title-page of the 
first edition is not too long (that of 1797 would 
require about a column of “N. & Q.”) perhaps 
some reader will be able to give it, as Ido not 
find it in the British Museum. 

I observe (“N. & Q.” 3" S, xii.) that Peter 
Wilkins is also by “ R. 8.” Rapa THomas. 


Srvart Frage ry 1715 i. 372.) — Men- 
tion is made from — 

“ Lancashire Memorials of the Rebellion, mpccxv. By 
Samuel Ware, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. Printed for the Che- 
tham Society, mpcccx.y.” — 
of a Cornet Shuttleworth, of an old Lancashire 
family, who when taken prisoner “in his pocket 


| was found James IIL’s standard of green taffety, 


with a buff-coloured silk fringe round it. The 
device, a pelican feeding her young, with this 
motto— Tantum valet Amor’ Regis et Patria’ ” 
[of such force is the love of king and country], 
pp. 142, 143. 
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I wish to ask, was this the.standard which was | salmon once this week before for dinner,” 
carried in chief by the adherents of the Stuarts in | friend then told me that these young men ig 


Lancashire in 1715, or a flag of division; and if | 
| week, but never to cod or any other fish, altho 


so, what was the design of the — standard ? 
The buff-colour, I find from Fosbroke’s Encyclo- 
_ of Antiquities, was, as well as red, the ancient 
ivery of the House of Stuart. Orange tawney was, 
I belive, the particular kind of colour. This 
subject suggests a series of curious questions 
as to the different kinds of flags used by the 
Stuarts in their wars. What were the colours 
used during the Viscount Dundee’s war for James 
Il.? What did James II. use as his flag during 
his war in Ireland? What colours did the 
Spaniards use in the landing at Glenshiel ? What 
was the particular sort of flag raised by the Earl 
of Mar in 1715, called “the Restoration?” The 
standard used by Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
in 1745 was, according to Lord Mahon in his 
History of England (vol. iii. pp. 352, 353), “ of 
red silk, with a white space in the centre, on which 
some weeks afterwards the celebrated motto, 
‘Tandem triumphans’ at length], 
was inscribed.” The colours of the English and 
Scotch adherents of the House of Stuart in 1715, 
the white and red cockade of Derwentwater and 
Foster, and the white and blue of Mackintosh of 
Borlaw, alluded in the first instance most likely to 
the red cross of St. George in the old English flag; 
and the blue in the Scotch to the blue blanket 
of the associated trades of the city of Edinburgh, 
under which they fought at Flodden. I will con- 
clude with another subject connected with the 
House of Stuart. In a sale of autographs of the 
Stuarts, which has just taken place in London at 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s, an account of which 
is given in the Manchester Examiner and the 
Times of April 21, mention is made of Cardinal 
York; and it is said, “who once coined a little 
money (now very scarce) as Henry the Ninth of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, D. F.” Will 
some one of your Roman correspondents mention 
what the design of this money was, when coined, 
and if it was in all the metals. Exor. 


SALMon AND AppRENTiczs (3" viii. 107, 174; 
4" S. i. 321.) —I1 remember the following some 
ears ago in Dublin. Calling on a friend one day 
in Lent, he asked me to remain and dine, as the 
dinner was just set on the table. He was in an 
extensive way of business, and boarded three of 
his assistants, fine gentlemanly-looking young men. 
It was a day on which flesh meat was prohibited 
by the Catholic Church, and the only dish on the 
table was a fine salmon. The young men, on takin 
their ee at the table, looked at each other, an 
one of them taking upa decanter of wine filled out 
@ glass for each, which having drunk, they then 
rose and walked out of the room, observing to the 
gentleman—“ No, thank you, sir; we have had 


previously objected to salmon more than once, 


salmon at the time was at least four times dearer, 
The young men were not apprentices. 
S. Repmonp, 

Liverpool. 

During my residence in the south of Ire 
about the year 1801, &c., I perfectly remember 
that the salmon and hake were in great plenty; 
and a current idea prevailed, although f never 
heard it positively asserted, that maid-servants, 
when about to be hired, generally stipulated that 
they should not be obliged to eat salmon mon 
than twice a week. This may or may not have 
been the case, but I mention it here to show that 
the idea was prevalent even at the commencement 
of the century. A. 0. M. 


“Tue Liverpoort Privateers” (4 §, i. 413.) 
I well remember a song, which is probably the 
one inquired after by Mr. P. M. Taytor, though 
I never heard it under the above title. I first 
heard it more than sixty years ago, and I think it 
had then recently appeared. ike most other 
songs, it was sung with “ variations”; and my 
version will perhaps not a satisfactory ; but 
I give it as T ieetoed, and have often joined in 
singing it, with all its imperfections: — 
“On the twenty-first of January at Liverpool we lay, 
When to our hearts our orders came down, our anchors 
for to weigh. 
A cruise, a cruise, my jolly lads, to meet the daring foe; 
A cruise, a cruise, my jolly lads, for orders they run %. 
“ We had not sailed for many a league, before we chanced 
to spy 
A lofty Ship all in full sail, come rattling down so nigh. 
* Are you a privateer Sir, or pray what may you be ? 
‘I am a man-of-war, Sir, and that you soon shall see. 
“The first broadside we gave them, we made them for to 
wonder, 
Their topmast mast and shivering sails came rattling 
down like thunder. 
And now our prize is taken, to Liverpool we're bound, 
And ows in our harbour, we'll fire our guns all 
roun' 


F. 0. 


Latren (4" S. i. 20, 424.) —Notwithstanding the 

uotations pseudo-explanatory of this word, and 
the authority of Nares to boot, I would fain sug- 
gest that it neither means brass, nor tin, nor brass 
tinned, but a mixed metal in which both or either 
might form component parts. I have seen tea- 
spoons, toddy-tams (alias punch-ladles), and other 
similar articles of such composition, in many old 
Scotch families, and which were of considerable 
antiquity. As substitutes for, and improvements 
on, ton bone, and wood, they were no doubt 
very genteel; and I may add that some of the 
patterns bespoke the best days for such work, 
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viz. those of King Charles I. when fine taste 
dominated the fine arts. I know not Ne a 
Jatten bilbo should not be so manufactured ; but, 
at any rate, the comparison would hold with a 
spoon. Busney Heatu. 


Hamst’s “Hanppook or Ficrrtiovs Names” 
8. i.407.)—The “ Irish whisky drinker's ” 
name is Sheehan. He was at one time the editor 
of a Dublin newspaper called The Comet. I have 
not seen Mr. Hamst’s book, but can he, or any 
one else, tell me who wrote Paul Ferroll? The 
author, I was told in America, is a lady, and the 
wife of a clergyman; but I have no certain evi- 
dence on the subject. Who was “ Mask,” author 
of St. Stephens, or Sketches of Politicians, published 

Hugh Cunningham, 1839,—a series of clever, 
but violently abusive pen-and-ink portraits, in 
which the late Lord Lyndhurst is called “aclever, 
an unscrupulous, and a successful adventurer ” ; 
Sir Robert Peel, “the whipper-in of the er 
that hunted down the noble Canning”; Lord 
Londonderry, a “little Bobadil”; Lord Russell, 
“the most insignificant and ~~ public man 
in England” ; the Duke of Buckingham, “ a pro- 
moter of human sacrifices to Ceres” ; Sir James 
Graham, “ a talented and person ” ; 
and Lord Stanley, now Earl of Derby, a “ little 
man with small features and reddish hair, fair com- 


plexion, with the restlessness of a squirrel and | 


the snappish expression of an angry lap-dog ” ? 
Ihave heard the authorship of St. Stephens attri- 
buted to many prominent English politicians and 
writers: among others, to the late Mr. Thackeray. 
The style of “Mask,” however, must at once 
cause such an hypothesis as the last to fall to the 
ground. Bitter and terse and trenchant, it is yet 
wholly deficient in the Thackerayian epigram- 
matic point and elegance. G. A. 8. 
Putney. 
The real name of “An Old Bushman,” whose 
graphic notes on natural history, &c. have en- 
his memory to a wide circle of readers, was 
Horatio W. Wheelwright. G. H. J. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Calendar of Carew MSS. preserved in the Episcopal 
Library at Lambeth, 1575-1588, Edited by J.S. Brewer, 
M.A., and William Bullen, Esq. (Longman.) 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign 
1591-1594, preserved in Her Majesty's 

rd Office. Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green. 
(Longman.) 
We have so recently called attention to the first volume 
of the Calendar of the Carew MSS. (anté p. 235), and to 


(* Paul Ferroll is by Mrs, Caroline Clive, the wife of 
the Rev. Arthur Clive, of Whitfield, Herefordshire.—Ep.] 


| the care and ability with which it was edited, that we 
| may now confine ourselves to an announcement of the 
ublication of the second volume, and recommending Mr. 
rewer’s interesting Introduction to the attenggn of our 
readers. 

Mrs. Green’s volume is a continuation of the Series of 
Calendars of State Papers in the reign of Elizabeth, of 
which two volumes were edited by the late Mr. Lemon. 
This volume is full of new and curious illustrations both 
of the political relations and social condition of England 
during the eventful period to which it relates; and 
abounds with references to the illustrious men who then 
played their part in the busy drama of life. One of the 
most curious series of papers described, are the intelli- 

nt Letters written by or to Thomas Phelippes, the 

ecipherer of the papers connected with Babington’s 
Conspiracy, 

CasTLEs AND OLp Mansions or SHRopsHIRE. — 
Messrs. Leake & Evans of Shrewsbury purpose to 
publish, under this title, a volume of anastatic sketches 
of the old domestic buildings of Shropshire, similar in 
style to the work lately issued, The Garrisons of Shrop- 
shire (now out of print). The collection will consist of 
above fifty subjects, many of which are sketches of family 
mansions no longer in existence, and others only occupied 
as farm-houses or farm-buildings. The surplus, after 
paying expenses, will be given to the Salop Infirmary 
| and the Eye and Ear Dispensary. 

SHAKESPEARE MemortAv Lisrary, BrrMincuamM.— 
Writing on the 9th Jan. 1864 (3'4 8, v. 45), on the sub- 

| ject of the pro; Shakespeare celebration, we expressed 
| od opinion that the fittest memorial of him who de- 


ared — 

“ A beggar’s book outworths a noble’s blood,” 
would be A Free Public Library A English Literature— 
| a library of which the shelves should be in the first place 

filled with all the various editions of the poet’s works, and 
all the writings of his commentators, and which would 
justify its founders inscribing on its walls — 

SI MONUMENTUM QURIS, CIRCUMSPICE ! 

The same idea, which had suggested itself to Mr. 
Timmins of Birmingham, having met the approval of his 
intelligent townsmen, has at length been most success- 
fully carried out, as our readers will see by the fol- 
lowing interesting announcement : — 

“The Shakespeare Library, founded at Birmingham in 
1864, as a Tercentenary Memorial—a monument to the 

| poet in the appropriate form of a Library of Shakespearean 
| Literature—was formally opened for free public use on 
| 23rd April, 1868, the anniversary of Shakespeare’s Birth, 
and the Mayor (Mr. Thomas Avery) gave a dinner in 
honour of the event. All the books have been presented 
to the Town Council as the permanent custodian, and a 
large and handsome room has been eT rovided, 
with a panelled ceiling, carved oak cases, and plate glass 
doors. The collection already includes more than one 
thousand volumes, many of which are costly, curious, 
| and rare. Mr. Charles Knight presented more than one 
| hundred volumes; Mr. J. O. Halliwell several rare ori- 
ginal quarto plays; Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co., a fine 
fourth folio; Mr. Howard Staunton, a fac-simile of the 
first folio; the late Mr. James Hunt, a fine copy of Boy- 
dell’s Shakespeare; while local- Shakespeareans have 
liberally contributed funds and books; and Mr. Sam, 
Whitfield has given a remarkable collection of the Ter- 
centenary Literature, collected at the time, and care- 
fully arranged. Many valuable contributions have been 
received from collectors, authors, and publishers; and the 
library includes a large number of French and German 
books, The Honorary Secretaries, Mr. J. H. Chamber- 
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lain and Mr. Sam. Timmins, are constantly receiving 
donations, and a liberal annual subscription has been 
eommenced for the further purchases of books, portraits, 

rints, which in any way illustrate Shakespeare’s 

fe and Works. As the novelty, and interest, and value 
of a library formed exclusively of one author’s works, and 
the literature they have produced, becomes known, and 
as the permanence of this collection is secured, every 
year will add to the treasures in the Birmingham Shake- 
speare Library, and it promises soon to become not only 
unique in Europe, but in the words of Mr. Charles Knight, 
to “ realize the best idea of honouring the memory of the 
greatest of England’s sons,” 


DEATH OF LORD BROUGHAM. 
Henry Lord Brougham is dead. He passed to his rest 


on the Bight of Thursday the 30th April, and was buried | 


in the Protestant Cemetery at Cannes, im compliance 
with tbe earnest request of the English residents there, on 
Sunday last. No journal i unnoticed the death 
of one who has been well described as “ the most wonderful 
man of a most wonderful ”; and there are special 
reasons why the writer of these lines—leaving to others 
the task recording his extraordinary genius, his un- 
tiring energy, his labours for the promotion of civil and 
religious liberty, of popular education, and of legal re- 
form—should bear public testimony to the warm-hearted- 
ness of Lord Brougham, and gratefully acknowledge the 
many unsolicited kindnesses received at his hand. — 
Peace anp Honour to THe Memory or Henry 
Lorp Brovucuam ! 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
for that purpose: — 
pe Maoame vs Séviowd. Vol. VII. Grouvelle’s Edition. 


Wanted by Lord Lyttelton, Hagley, Stourbridge. 


H, Poncete's of the Parts. 
Other Works of H. Purcell. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. 12, Manor Terrace, Amherst Rosd, 


Surtees Society's Publications. 1—7, 9-12, 14—23, 2632. 
Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Larix Vol. 1. 

Sossex Cottactions. IL. and IIT. 
Scorricisms 1x Atpuaseticat 1787. 
Yean. ist and 4th Edit 

Posms sy Two Baorneas. 8m. 8vo. 1827. 


Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Warraxer's History or 2 vols. folio. 


Lens. 2 vols. folio. 
Howren’s Hisrony or Doncaster. 2 Vols. folio. 
Bax Jonson's Wonas, by Gifford. 9 vois. 

Wonxs, ditto. 2 vols. 
Daawatic Wonks. 2 8vo. 
Orv Pears. 12 vols. 8 

Jouto’s Binvs or Ecnors. 5 veo, 

— Avsrnatia. 7 vols. folio. 


Wanted by Mr. Thomas f nme Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W, 


Aotices t ta Correspanvents. 


Unrvensat Catasoovr or Boous ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections a addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, 


T. E. H. (Timinster.) Y? Dr. Johnson remarked in his English 
Grammar, the com is very uncertain, being much 
bu commodiousness of ulterance or of sound.” 

vr Tender” he gives examples of “ more” and “ most" tender, 
none of tenderer or tenderest. 
“ Nores & Quenies"’ is registered for transmission abroad. 


ANTED by H. W. Boyce, Wangford, Wonrns 
ews an a. 
from the Rartiest Date to the Presse 
of each work required. Lists with P Prices to be forwarded as above, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Tz PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all onten 


Manuscript Paper ‘letter ze), or 4s. ream 
r la. 
is. per 100, 


192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very and un 
with confidence. Per dozen, 34s.; bottles and cases 3s. per dosen 
(if not Three dozen, railway carriage 


lll.4s. Asaving of 2s. per dozen. Rail ay carvings eid id to all 

4dozen, sav’ 3 

to all England and Wales. - 


W.D. WATSON, Wine 
corner of 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
imported, free from acidi ty oF heat, and much superior te lv- 
(vide Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guineas per dozen. 

A gare really fine vld Port 36s. per 
paid._ W. D. WATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 
Street, corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Established isl. 


Full Price Lists post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), !, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 366. 


tas & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. 
At 18s., 208., 24s., 
lia 428., 488., 608., 72s., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Port from first-class Shippers. 30s. 368. 42s. 
Very Choice Old 488. Tis. 
CHAMPAGNE 

At 36s., 428., 488., and 


60s. 


to 120s. ; B 

Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia,” Christi, 
o supe 60s. and 72s. per 
ozen. oreign Li every 

On receipt of a “office order, or reference, any quantity will be 
forwarded immediately 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established .p. 1667.) 


| 
Super T Note 6d. am. 
Supe ok Blue Note, 4s., 5s., a1 per rear 
Ns. 
each. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
be , Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
Terms, Net Cash. 
E 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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ABLISHED 184, AND INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 

CHARTER. 

COTTISH UNION COMPAR | 
Fire and Life), Cornhill, London odera! 


. Prompt settlements. 
ROBEKT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assist.-Secretary. 


a7, Cornhill, London. 

Ix PER WEEK 
While laid ury,and 

000 in Case of DEATH caused by 
CCIDENT oF ANY KIND, 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ _ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Ces at the Railway Stations, tothe 
Agente, and 10, REGENT 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. — 
The Original. Used in the navy. and 
» for we ng apparel, &c , against loss or 
This tek doce the of finest ond 
for black ability rice per tle. 

Proper BOND. 10, Bishopsgate Street. London, 
ists and Stationers. Purchasers id be caretul 
trade mark, an unicorn, on the outside wrapper of every 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


PATENT PORTMANTEAUS and 
TRAVELLING BAGS, with OPENINGS ; 
Dressing Bags, with Silver 

Poses, Writing and Dressing CATALOGUE. post free. 


ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, 
London, 


Also, Allen's Barrack Furniture. of Bedsteads, 
Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


MACHINES. 
W F. THOMAS & Co. 
CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 


EETH. — MR. WARD, 8. D., Oxford 
Street, respectfully intimates that o wenty y practical 
experience enabies him to insert FALS TEETH ‘eithout the least 
a, 0n the most snore rved and scientific principles, whereby a correct 

> partes and a firm attach ment to the mouth 

are insured, fying detection, without the use of injurigus and un- 
sightly wires. tooth on vulcanite from 5s., compiete Bet from 5i.; 
on platinised silver 7s. 6d.. complete set 6/.; on platina 10s., complete 
set 91; on gold from 15s., complete set from 121; filling Ss. Old sets 
bought. — N. B. Practical dentist to profession many 


mercial Public and of all wh tee] Pens, to the incom 
which, for Quanrry of Marenrat, Easy 
‘Geen Dorasurrr, will ensure universal preference. 
m 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at il. lis. For aGENTLEMAN, 
one at 102. 108. Rewarded at the I ional Exhibition for “ Cheap- 
ness of Production.” 


Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This Instrument has a clear aealeyt ng S power of 32,000 times, shows 
all kinds of Avimalcul# in Water, Cire the Blood. &c. &c., 
——7_ * of Food, Milk, &c., and is just Microscope that « 
Surgeon, Den tist, Schoolmaster, Student, tt Working Man sh 


ve. 
It is ~~ yo by the Press pope all scientific men who have seen 
=, to best, cheapest, and most simple microscope ever in- 


has twenty times the power of the or Micro- 
scope, and is twice as good as hich has 
been awarded so many on = medals), as meg y be interred "rom the fol- 
lowing letter received from Mr. Rae him 


PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT the attention of the 


= Decewsen , 1867. 
Pg Mr. McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 


Boving seen come of you, Digmené- Piste Lenses, I to 
your me w same per 20 gross, as I con- 

sider them Yours, &c., 

“RAE & CO., Opticians, Carlisle.” 
I beg to inform the public that I have no Agent any where, and all 
Agents are —s The above instrument can only be 
ad from me, in Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for in- 
struction and amusement, cap have it safe free by epost, 
with book of full instructions, on receipt of 32 Postage Stamps. 
7 les sent abroad 2 extra Stamps. 
persons wishing | Parther pestioulass and testimonials, must send 
elop. 


MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
sent 
We THOMAS & Co. 1 & 9, CHEAPSIDE, 


® and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


AND POLSON'’S 


CORN FLOUR 
for 
Children’s Diet. 
USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
___ THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OINTMENT AND PULLS. 
LICATION OF — Ulcerations, abscesses, 
len glends, and er di ing from om ‘and unsus- 
Holl causes, may by the of this excellent Ointment, aided 

are su tf 
invalid with moderate intelligence. Toll te oan 
ith advantage and without danger. For more than a 
ao they y have proved themselves to be a treasure to the 
fe The Vintme ent and are 


naval men 
doctor but may always succes 


Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical | Enctrument Maken, 
18, Blucher Street, Birmingham 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 
from the Malvern Water, so long celebrated for ite purit 
bottle is qoetanes by a label having name and trade mark. By 
tories at London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristul, Glasgow, Malvern. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 


among which are All 

nts houses, Margaret Street, W.; W. Richards, 
= Albany Lay Kegent's Park ; Moniac ‘'C near Inverness ; 
aret's Convent, h; White Hell Ridley 


t. Marg 
Halle ‘Northumberland Co: Isle of Cum brae, by Greenock, 
ke — Address EDWARDS CO.. 1, Vansittart Strect, Deptford, 
jon, 8.E. 


ALVANISM v. RHEU MATISM, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS and DEBILITY, Gout, 
ica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, d Live r Complaints, Nervous 
Deafness, Epilepsy tion, Functional Disorders. &c.—ON LOAN, 
For ascertaining cacy, a TKST of real VOLLTA-ELECTRIC 
Self-applicable HAIN BA ips, BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will 
be sent gratis for a week. m 5s. to 2is., acoording to power. 
Bands for restoring Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s, 
Pamphiets post free. 
J. PULVERMACHER, No. 200, Regent 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
CURE BY THE PATENT 
TIVE AND ELECTRIC- 
Weakness, &c., can now cure themselves only Guaran 
y" in Europe, protected Her Majesty's Great seal. Free 
for Ons Stamp, by tt JAMES. ESy., (Medical Elcetrician to the 
London Hospitals — y Landes. 
ded. to the leading 
Puyeicians of the Day. ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8. I. Maw 16, "9g, 


TOWNSEND'S MANUAL OF DATES. On Juxs 1, price 4s. 6d. 


NO. I. OF A NEW SERIES OF THE 


The Second Edition, with upwards of 11,000 distinct 
Alphabetical Articles, is Now Ready, 1100 pages, |. JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, 
EDITED BY 


Large crown 8vo, gilt top, new style, lés. W. G. CLARK, M.A., Public Orator, Trin. Coll. Camb., 
W. A. WRIGHT, M.A., Librarian of Trin. Coll. Camb., and 
ciemigeeen J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Papers will be y Professors Conia 
| Messrs. Paley, Cope, R. Ellis, Bywater, F. Farrer 


KNIGHT'S (CHARLES) HALF HOURS ee II. will appear on 1st November. 
WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. aeere 


Library Edition. With new Extracts, Notes, and 
Biographies. Complete, and Steel Portraits. 


ETCHINGS and ETCHERS. A Treatise, Critical 
and Practical. By P. G. G: HAMERTON, With orizinal Plates 


| POEMS of RURAL LIFE, in conaall ENG- 
REV. W. BARNES, Author ip the 


Four handsome volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 2is. 
Ditto, ditto, half-calf extra, 31s. 6d. 


ee | GLOBE EDITION of BURNS’ POEMS, LET 
TERS, and SONGS. Edited 4 LEXANDER SMITH. With 
Glossarial Index and Memoir. yal fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. (This day, 


| 

KNIGHT'S (CHARLES) HALF HOURS | EDITION of MORTE DARTHUR. The 
WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. | BOOK of KING ARTHUR and of his Noble ere oe ie 

| 

} 

| 


Round Table. Caxton's Edition, revised gt =a odern 
EDWARD STRACHEY. Royal fap. 8vo, 3s 
The People’s Edition. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, Portraits, cloth, 10s. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY for HOOLS, 
rot led by 4, M. Wile 
8vo, zs. 6d. 

ELEMENTA RY MENSURATION, for the use of 
ton. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. i 


FIRST GREEK READER. Edited after 
EWALD'S (A. C.) REFERENCE BOOKS. | Hatt, with Corrections and Jarge Additions, by. 


= Gilt and gilt edges, 12s. 
Half-calf extra, its. 


cap. 

1, A REFERENCE BOOK OF ENGLISH | 4 TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CALCULUM 
HISTORY, containing Tables of Chronology and | With numerous Examples. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A.. E.R 
Genealogy ; A Dictionary of Battles; Lines of Bio- | MACMILLAN €0, 


graphy; and a Digest of the English Constitution | 
from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the present | 


date. | CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

| A HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST @& 
| ENGLAND ; its Causes and Results. By E. A. FREEMAR 
Vol. II., 8vo, 188, (This day. 


2, OUR CONSTITUTION: A Record of the | SPENSER'S FAERY QUEENE. Book Il Eig 
( This 


Origin and gradual Progress of the Laws and 
Government of the British Empire, with Short |! A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART, wit 
numerous and practical Advice. By the REY. 


Explanations of all Legal Terms. ST. J. TYRWHI M.A., formerly ‘Tutor of Christ Churebs 
8vo, half- morocco, 18s. (Next weak, 
TREATISE on HARMONY. By the Rev. 
F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Professor of Music ‘in the Univer 
Oxford. 4to, 10s, 
| A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY 
38. THE CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE, the Ninth | SCHOOLS end COLLEGES. By J. E. THOROLD ROCESS 
Edition, giving all necessary Information for those OVID. pinictieees for the Use of Schools. Li 
seeking Government Employ. | PROFESSOR RAMSAY. New Edition. Edited by. @. & 
RAMSAY. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


cloth, 2s, 
A REVIEW OF THE DOCTRINE oF THE 
EUCHARIST, with Four Charzes to the Clergy of Middle: By 

DANIEL WATERLAND. D.D. From the collected Wormt 

With a Preface by the BISHOP of LINCOLN. Crown Se! yy 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Covent | PRR SE 
Garden. | MACMILLAN & CO., London, Publishers to the University. 


Printed 4. GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middlesex# 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County.—Saturday, May 16, 1868. 
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